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This 'work is designed for all students and others who wish to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the nnmerons signs and characters 
used in writing music It also gives the various forms and sizes of in- 
tervals, together with their appropriate names; the movement of the 
different voices or parts, the different divisions of time, the various 
kinds of chords with their inversions and relation to each pther| and 
arrangement into fundamental harmonies. It also contains a large 
number of practical examples in writing harmony correctly, intro- 
ducing all the intervals and chords as used by the best composers of 
modem times. 

It is confidently believed this little work will prove a most valuable 
aid to all who are in pursuit of accurate musical knowledge^ embracing 
^ as it does, everything necessary to be understood by first-class teachers 
and amateurs. The author's practical experience in this branch of 
musical education is sufficient evidence of his ability to issue a work 
which will be found useful, practical, and reliable. Hoping that all 
those who study these pages will not be disappointed in good results 
is the .earnest wish of the author. 
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CHAPTEB L 

Musical. SOUKD JLEO) KUBICAL ABTI» 

Ik order to understand this subject thoroughly we must begin by stat- 
ing the difference between general and musical sound, for they must be 
separated. 

Sound comprises <^Yer3rthing which is perceptible to our sense of hearing 
— or everything bearable. Sound is produced on our ear by oscillation, or 
Tibrating motion of air, or any other intermediate body which is perceived 
by our auditory nerves. 

Musical sounds are produced by a regular number of vibrations, fast 
or slow: if slow, the tone is low; if quick, the tone is high. The ear 
ought to be able to distinguish between slow and quick vibrations, (high or 
low tones, ) otherwise there can be but little use for a person to study mu- , 
sic A musical sound of some definite pitch is called a tone, 

8(mnd is a bearable action of a vibrating body. A muMccA aoand is a 
sound of perceptible determinable pitch. A tone is a sound 'Of known 
pitch, either high or low. Unmusical sounds are those which do not have 
a regular well defined number of vibrations. They are mixed or confused, 
of unknown pitch, and toneless — such sounds are termed noises. The 
itring of a violin, piano, or guitar can be seen when vibrating, but the 
stroke of a bell or common drum-head is produced in a different manner, 
and cannot be so readily seen. 

Elastic bodies are employed for musical instruments, as bell metal^ steel 
for tuning-forks and piano wire, cat-gut for violins and guitars, glass for 
bells, &c. 

On wind instruments it is the column of air within that vibrates and not 
the instrument itself; the length and breadth regulates the pitch, high or 
low. 
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CHAPTER n. 

OK Toirss. 

Thbbb are two ira3r8 of producing musical tones: one by the human 
Toice, and the other by inanimate musical instruments. Music produced 
by an inanimate instrument is called instrumental music Yocal music, or 
music produced by voiceSy is called human music The inventiye musical 
art is the talent of being able to combine musical ideas and put them in 
form so as to produce a perfect musical composition. The executive mu- 
sical mt consists in the i>ower and ability of rendering a piece of music 
pr^^rly after it has been composed, whether yocal or instnmiental. The 
th^oiT' of musical composition teaches us how to put tones grammatically 
together in order to form a piece of music according to the laws of beauty, 
it also treats of signs and characters used in writing music 

CHAPTER nL 

MUSICAL TOmCS AlfD PITCK. 

HiTSic Ai« AST embraces the entire compass of all perceptible tones, and 
the realm of these tones is unlimited in number and yariety. In musical 
composition we can only make use of such tones as our ear is capable of 
distinguishing as being high or low. The human ear can only recognise 
those vibrations as sound which are neither too slow nor too quick. That 
is to say, beyond a giyen heighth or depth the ear cannot comprehend dis- 
tances. It requires about thirty-two vibrationa a second to make a musical 
tone, and this is the lowest tone which can be brought into use. The 
highest tone is nine octfxoes above this, and consists of several thousand 
vibrations in a second. The pitch of tones is the distance between any one 
tone and another, whether high or low. The easiest way of furnishing a 
dear ilhistration is by the keys of a pianoforte It will be perceived that 
the keys are divided by white and black, the object of which will be ex- 
plained hereafter. 

CHAPTER nr. 

ITAMBS OF TOITEB. 

As a nieans of n^m^^^ the different tones it is usual to employ seven let- 
ters of the alphabet, C. D. £. F. G. A. B. These seven letters taken to- 
gether constitute what is called an octave, and, as before stated, there can 
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be only nine octaves 7<eeognizable in music Kow, from 0. to O. again is 
an octave; or, from D. to D., iB. to £)*, F. to F., is the same. Tlie black 
keysy situated between tlie wiiite ones, are secondary, and will be treated 
€f ia their proper place. 

The distance between one white key and another, above or below, is 
calld a tone, or step. It will be seen that eveiy white key has a letter of 
its own, but the black keys have none; they borrow their names from the 
white keys, either above or below, as the case may be. We will designate 
all white keys as ncUurdlf or independent, in contradistinction to the blacky 
which are ehromaUc Chromatic means colored, and in this work has ref- 
erence to the black keys. The Greeks used to write their chromatic sig^s 
with different colored ink (hence color to represent diffesent keys, <&c.) 

To simply write jthe s^en letters of the musical alphabet without «dj 
other symbol or sign to d^ignate their location, position, or pitch woulvl 
leave us entirely in the dark regarding distance or pitch, and as a means to 
obviate this difficulty a linear system or atciff has been furnished upon 
which to place the notes, and thus the exact pitch of any note can be read- 
ily ascertained or determined« For this purpose five lines are written, thus : 

Tig. I. 



STAFF. 



Bvei^r position between a line or space is called a degree. A note placed 
in a higher or lower position is said to be higher or lower in pitch; but to 
imderstand extieUif where the true pitch is, it is necessary to have a fixed 
loeati<ni or position for each letter, and usage has introduced other signs 
for this purpose called clrfs. ^b This character or sign is called a Ch clef, 
and it is placed on the second gS line, thus: Fig.g. With this line 

fixed as the def line it is easy "^to ascertain jl — where the oth- 

er letters must be placed. 





aS4l» ^1284 

The first line is named E, second G, third B, fourth D, fifth F. The dis- 
tance between, the lines are called spaces, and are named F, A, C, £; or, 
taking all the lines and spaces together they form all the letters of the mu- 
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sical alphabet. In case tones are to be used vhldi aie hJ^er or lower than 

-E ^ E >. 




-^T— ^ ^,^ 






in the example given above, other lines and spaces are nsed called added 
lines or added spaces. They are written both above and below the regular 
staff, thus: — 

Fig, 6. 




"i;;^ — — — — — — — ": — — — — — ir 

I -^- z^ z=z =: ~ isz -t ' 



Fig. 7. -O- 




-A- 



a a 4 h 1 a a 4 * e 



le above series of letters muat be thor<yugJUy learned and committed to 
inemx)ryy otherwise it will be useless to proceed further, Ko one can leun 
to read vocal or instrumental music with facility without first thoroughly 
committing to memory all the rudimental signs, and especially the letters. 
Having learned all the letters and tones of the Q- clef, which represents 
the higher tones of music, we now come to the Bass deff, ^\ which rep- 
resents the lower tones, thus : -^ Vig. s. "^ 



m 



-F- 



This cleff is called the F. or bass cleff, and is used for the lowest notes 
or tones, bass voices or instruments. The fourth line is the cleff line: — - 

Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 3 

.^_ ___ o — 



^y - °-^ ^= ^ 



TT 

^ _^ y, 

-G— ^ y 



« 3 4 S 
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^ To more clearly indicate the clef line a dot is placed on each side of the 
fourth line. Added lines and spaces to any number can be placed above 
and below the bass staff, thus: — 



Fig. 11. 

— c- 



-B— 



— E— 



.-•X 



Fl|?.12. 



9i 



a 



,— E— 



-C- 



-A- 



a 



-F- 



4 



-D- 
5 



To facilitate reading music when it runs yery high it is usual to place 

Sva above the notes, meaning an octave higher than written, instead 

of having too many added lines, as the lines confuse the eye. When mu- 
sic runs very low, we write Sva below the notes, which means an o » 

tave lower than written. Examples will be given further on. 

There is another clef which is used quite frequently, it is called the 
Tenor, or C clef, and is made thus: -ffc^ or, sometimes thus: -fbdj" This 
clef is a very useful one, because it |n| is movable, and for 4Wf this 
reason is particularly well adapied in writing music for the various instru- 
ments of the orchestra. ^ ^ Fig. 13. , The 

fourth line is the clef I-g'-c c line. 



8 



Fisr.u. 



"E" 



TT 



TT 



F 



or 



12 3 4 5 6 



FlK.15. 



"IT 



-F- 



"cr 



"v 



TV 



TT" 
1234567 8123 



To understand thoroughly this clef we will place it m the various posi- 
tions where it is most frequently found : — 
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talii/ai I ¥, 



-B- 



TT 



TT 



-F- 



TT 



-D- 



:u: 



^23466781 



Fiff.18. 



i 



IT 



-1&- 



T" 



.<? A 



8766 4 821766 

FlK.M. 



-'^ <j^ ■ 



F- 



TT- tW 



-O- 



■I^B- 



ir 



— F— 



Fig. 90. 



TT 



R 



-I>- 



ir 



-F- 



-G- 



M 



D" 



-E- 



-A— 



-F- 



in example 16 the jf^ line Is fhe clef line. Bx. 18, with iSte del tm the 
third line. Bz. 19, with the elef on the Second. Sx. 20, ^tib the clef 
placed on the lowest line. From the foregoing examples It irlll he eeen 
that the G elef is yety uaefiil, and studento' should stad^^U the positkms 
thovou^y. 

If , as is frequently tite-case, -ai>iece xif music runs rery high or Teiy loW| 
it may with propriety he-ehaagedi as in the following example : — 

Fig. 21. 




The two CPn, one on the added line ahove with the bass clef, and the 
other on the added line below wfth the G clef, represent one and the same 
tone. This G is called middle G, because it is situated midway between the 
higher and lower parts of the musical scale. The three clefs showing the 
true position of all the letters on them Ti^hen embraced together:— 



THSOKT iOSfD 



r4H»u, 1 KsM 



?AL HABaiQznr. 








TT 



G 



^A^ .*- 



^^o- 



*.B_^ 



-o- 



s- 



M 



-B- 



-D- 



TT 



-F- 



6 



-A- -^ 



c- 



-0- 



1J" 



^ 



S" 



-J^^^— *rBElMak«*^_rfi<^^M 



-G- 



CHAMER V. 

pTTBAXION OF JfOTES AJID BESTS. 

How4ong or ijkort is to^e the dilfation of « tone isiihown in part by fiie 
characters called notes. There are two ways of shovring'ttie duration of 
tonesy one, by the particular fom^ called notes, and theother, by figures 
phUied at the beMnning of every p^Bce df music Here follows thcpresent 
note form; It will be seui that Wte have discarded the anci«nt names of 
notes, because we like the modem plain ^English best: — 

(5) S A usteenth note. 



(1)^ 'A whole^iAte. 
p)f^ AluOf lM«i. 
(3) P A qaarter no 



i/Sy n A fhiytt^flecond note. 

r 

(7) ^Jl Bix^-ftninh note. 



(4) ff An eighth note. 
It Urill be seen'thexe ar6 seven different notes. 
^ The whole note isA round, open note» 

K The half note is the same, ^th a stem. 

P The quarter notels a black dot with stem. 

ff JThe i&ghth note is a black dot with stem-and one hook. 
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ff The Bizteenih note is a black dot with stem and two hooks. 



I 



The thirty-second is a black dot with stem and three hooks. 



The sizlrir-fonrth is a black dot with stem and four hooks. 



A whole note 

m 

equals two half notes, 
or four quarters, 

r r 

or eight eighths, 

or sixteen sixteenths, 

or thirty-two thirty-seconds. 

WMWMWMmiWMm 

A note may be increased (lengthened) one half by the use of a dot placed 
after it, thus:— 



r 



? 



? 



r 



^- 



equate 



J 



N equals N JS 



J. equal. J^J 
J. equals J jS 



i 



equals 



IJ 



R ^equals ft ft 
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A second dot after the first adds one-half the yalae of the first dot: — 



J. . eqn^ J J / 






FOBKS OF KOTES AND BESTS. 



The different forms of notes, or signs of tones, have different forms cor- 
responding to them, called rests, pauses, or marbi of silence. 

A whole note rest, or mark of silence, is indicated thus: - 
a bar placed under the fourth line. 



A half note rest is placed above the third line, and is made 
thus: 

A qnarter note rest is made with a hook taming to the rigJU^ 
thus: 



An eighth, the hook turns to the 10^ thus: 



A sixteenth has two hooks taming to the left: 





A thirtynsecond has three hooks : 



A sixty-foorth has foar hooks: 



Another kind of qnarter note rest now in freqaent use 
is made like an inverted seven, thus: 





1^ 
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A zest can be prolonied l>y it dot ka tbe mn^e^awaar-fP < <i" * ■ 
notety and the result is the same:. 

Or, It bar is placed thus in the music staff to show or indi- 
cate a meatfurey as music must be regularly divided iiito 
measures for the purpose of indicating time* 

The distance between the bars is called a measure: 




Double bars iiuUMte thfi'Cnd of a,]?ilu9«e or ot the picfc^: 
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C£tAPn:ft Yl. 

mBtJ^CS OF TC»X8> I»ZX&TALS» <fcC. 

Tmm far we lurre ae^piii«d a knowMge 6f notes or tones^ their names, 
and themanner in wlkicfa flxey are wiitten, tbat is, every tone has appeared 
by itself ; we will now examine them in their natural relation to each other, 
wh6li situated one aboye another. Two tones oi like elevation i$ called a 
'"^^'^ • '0'" ' " *' ' - "~ Two tones not exactly alike in point of pitch, but 
situat- fi^ ^^ r^ — ed at the distance of a^tonehigliery ortoneJow- 
dr , i s .v)^ 'd2 ffl- called an intervid. The name of every interval, 

hi^fher or lowers depends on the distance between the tones. A note which 
stands one place higher on the staff, one line or one space hSgfher, is one 

degree distant from it, thus : ^ ■- ^ The first or loweBi note is 

cadled a prime, and ihe see^ 
interval between the two is 
ond, For perfect unif orm- 




<md a t<me or weoomd*, The 
ealled a dagree^ Mtepf or sec- 
ity we will hereafter use the 

terms whole tone and w i nlUme to r eproscnt cBstaBoes between any two 

n^tes of a higher ist limet deg^«e» 




A B c D s r a ' 

{Ai) Interval of a third, of two tones; (B.) interval of a fourth; (C.) 
interval of a fiftl^ (D.) interval of a sixth; {K) interval of a seventh; 
(F.) interval of an eighth, t(t octave. W<6 can go still further, by using 
ninths, tenths, eleventJis, and tMrteenihB, but beyond this it is unnecessary 
to go, and rarely beyond the ninth {G), After the eighth, or octave, has 
been completed^ it is mual to call the nhdh a second, and the tenth a third, 
and so on. As previously stated the musical al{diabet is composed of seven 
letters, but to con^>lete the octave the first letter has to be repeated, thus : 



Fig. 22* 




UAl. 






-r- 



-CK- 



8 



Intervals are always reck- 
oned from below, upwoards. 
It will be remembered in our 
treatment of intervals, thus 
far, we have only spoken of 
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the tohUe keys of a piano, or the so called naturai tones of a scale. The 
black keys of a piano represent no distinct letters or tones of their own, 
but an accessory to the white keys (principal tones), showing whether a 
tone is large or smally whole tone or semitone By th^se accessory tones 
(black keys) we are enabled to measure the exact magnitude of every inter- 
val, small or great. We find by this arrangement that there are two differ- 
ent species of seconds, large and small, or m^or and minor. 

Before proceeding further with intervals we must first learn what are 
termed chromaUc signs : they are a sharp jjj, a flat Iz, and a natural 1}. The 
sharp is a sign of elevation, showing that the note is made a semitone higher 



when the sharp is placed brfore it, thus: 
before the F raises the pitch a semitone 
which is represented by the black key 




The sharp 

higher , 

J between F 



and G, and the sharp before the C raises the pitch a semitone higher, 
represented by black key between C and D. The seven notes (letters) of 
the scale can all be sharpened, raised, or elevated by this sign H : — 

Fig. 23. 




pr-p 



cr— ;;«s* 



■p-^ 



2Z 



P=^ 



m like manner all the keys (letters) can be flatted. This sign (|2) shows the 
note is lowered or depressed a semitone when placed be- 
fore it. The flat before A shows that the black key be- ^^^^ 

tween A and G is to be used, and the flat before E, that .vli. E 

the black key between E and D is used. 




■ii 



^L 



Fig. 24. 




'-^^ \fr> |,,g^ 




I 



The natural is used to cancel the effect of a sharp or flat. A double sharp 
^., a double flat \^; cancelling sign for a double sharp ^A, and cancelling 
sign for a double flat |]!?. The same black key may represent at one 
time asharp, and at another, a flat. 



Tncoirr and etjdimental eabmont. is 

It will b« seen or lemembered that the key board of a piano 1b divided 
Into groups of e^htwhlteandjlnti black keys, thoa:— 







It 


— ^^ 


r E 


' ' 


i I 







— _ 


■ 





: 




11 
• 1 

ma 






— 


MS. 




\",r- 


^;::^z 


IIS 


^ 







M 
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This kej-board embraoes seven oetares, ns : from A ta a. Between 

B and C, and E and F, tbere is no intermediate or black kej, and there- 
fore the difference between these letters is onljr a aenUtanef according to 
the following chart. 



Fig. 87. 



whole ton* large, semitone, large, large, 

or whole atep. whoIe« halfsteiv whole, whole, 

major* mi^ori niaor, in^}or, major. 



Fig. 26. 



iMge, amall. 
whole* aemitone. 
nugovk minor. 



1 
1 
1 




-O- 
-B- 



~F- 
-E- 

-D- 



i 
1 

1 

1 

} 
1 

1 



The fines imder the A means the large A twice marked ; and the lines 

over the small a* means the small a is four times marked. These lines 
(marks) will enable us to dt^nitely fix any letter found in the musical al- 
phabet. By referring to the key-board the exact location of the different 
octaves (each octare) will readily be found. 
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THE SOALB. 



The seven tones (letters), c, d, e, f , g, a, b, c, form what is called a scale, 
and are reckoned from the lowest (tonic) upwards, by counting the lowest 
tone as one, second two, third three, and so on to the end of the octave. 
Each individual tone has a distinct name of its own. Thus: the first tone 
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is called the tonic; the next above, second, or super tonic; third degree, the 
mediant; fourth degree, the sub-dominant; fifth degree, dominant; sixth 
degree, the sub-mediant; seventh degree, sub-semitone or leading note; 
el^th degree, the octave. All tones which do not belong to this key (scale) 
are said to he foreign to the scale, and therefore we call these the natural 
or appropriate tones of the scale ; tones belonging to this scale. 

There are two keys ^scales) connected with each letter: major and minor. 
Every major scale contains ^oe wTiole tones and two semitones, according to 
the following form : — 

whole« whole, hali^ whole, whole, whole, half. 

c d ef g a be 




major, 
rig. 28. 



I I 

migor, minor, major, 
•emitone. 



ii\ajor, 



major, minor, 
semitone. 



do rae 
1 2 



-& 



22: 



-'^ 



zz 



^<^^ 



J^. 



-<s>- 



3" 



^ 



isr 



me fa sol la see do see la sol 
34 5 6787 6 5 



fa me rae do 
4 3 2 1 



e d et gabcb a gled c 

The degree from one to two is a step; from two to three, a step; from 
three to four, a haJif step; from four to five, a step; from five to six, a step; 
from six to seven, a step; from seven to eight, a Jialf step. It will be seen 
that there are^ve wJiole steps (tones) and two half steps (semitones) in the 
completion of this scale. The half steps occur between e and f , b and c, 
all the others being whole steps. This is called the major diatonic scale of 
C, all other mqjor scales must be constructed after tfieplan cf this scale, 
and for this reason is often called the model scale, because the others are 
modelled after it, but only in respect to the intervals are the scales alike. 

It will be seen that we have giyen peculiar (fixed) names to those letters 
*which make up the major key (scale) of C, and so long as they remain un- 
changed by tones /orei£/n to this scale, so long it must continue in this key 
or scale. The letters c, d, e, f, g, a b, constitute what is termed a natural 
series of tones (white keys), and is therefore called a natural scale. If we 
introduce any tone which i& foreign to this peculiar key, the scale or key is 
said to be transposed, because the introduction of this foreign tone dis- 
places the natural series of degrees (tones) already established. Other 
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mqjor scales can be constructed with our system of notation, but they are 
copies of the C scale placed on other degrees of the staff. As this system 
is particularly adjusted to the major scale of 0, we cannot make any 
change without introducing some additional element not as yet brought in- 
to practical use. If music were all written in one key, there would soon 
cease to be any charm in it; and for this reason, to give a greater variety, 
characters called chromatic signs (sharps, flats, and naturals) have been 
introduced (employed). 



CHAPTER Vin. 

/ 

TBANSPOSED SCALES. 



We will take Q- as the first or tonic of a new key, but on an examination 
of the tone series we find they do not correspond with our model scale C:-~ 

g a be d e f g 



JU 



mfgor, major, minor, m^jor, major, minor, miyor. 

It will be seen that the interval between E and F is minor (semitone), and 
that according to our model scale C, the interval should be major, and that 
the interval between F and G is major when it should be minor (a semi- 
tone). This diflBiculty can be easily overcome (obviated) by introducing a 
sharp before the F; for, as the sharp elevates or raises the pitch a h^f step 
or semitonCf the F is sung or played on the black key at the right of it, 
making it a semitone higher in pitch, and therefore adjusts the intervals 
so they correspond to those in the scale of C: — 

Tig. 29. 




t^ 



2Z 



-& 



SZZZ 



■tS>- 



zz 



jSL 



-half ^.half- 



g a be d e ^Sg 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7^ 8 

do rae me fa sol la see do 

This scale is an exact copy of the C scale in respect to intervals, but it 

differs in position {pitch), being a fifth higher than C. The changing of 
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the scale from C to G is called transposition. We will give examples of 

all the transpositions by sharps, or transposition by fjths, G Is a fifth 

higher in pitch than 0. A fifth from G would be D, and D will be the 

next transposition : — 
Fig. ao. 




d 
1 

do 



-^ 



^. 



■^■ 



■^- 



;:22 



7 8 
see do 



e ^% % ^ ^ 

2 a"' 4 6 6 

rae me £b sol la 

JTote. When a letter has been once sharped like F, in transposing the 
scale, it is usual and more convenient to place the sharp on \h&fijih line, at 
the beginning instead of before the note, in the coui*se of the music. 
Hereafter we will follow this rule. A is affth higher than D, and in order 
to have the intervals come in their proper places three sharps are required : 



Fig. 31. 




-«^ 



22: 



.^. 



s: 



-^- 



■#^— - 



Imlf- 



-half— 
7 8 



1 2 3 4 5 6 

do rae me fa sol la see do 

These sharps are placed on f , c, and g. In the above, the first two sharps 
are placed on the fifth line and third space of the cleft. E is a fifth higher 
than A, and is the fourth transposition from 0: — 

Fig. 32. 




-<$?- 



221 



-^ 



ISL 



-fSh 



3: 



-)mlf- 



-half- 



1 • 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

do rae me fa sol la see do 

B is a fifth higher than E, and requires ^oe sharps, namely: fj|, c|^, g^, 

Fill;. 38. 




T^- 



flaii^ 



- |g-ll^ 



or 



do rae me fa sol * la see do 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 




ao 
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F sharp Is a fifth hi^^er than B. It will be remembered that the inter- 
val between E and F is only a semitoney and consequently E sharp becomes 
the same as F natural, or, the white key of F represents £ sharp in its ele- 
vated position, thus : — 

Flg.84. half. .. __ .. 

or jr Ti fT-^aTL^- 




^^^ 



1^ 



^ H ^^- ^ 



-half- 




f» !» %9 ^ 1# -Jt ^p} 

do rae mo fa sol la see do ^ 

C sharp is a fifth higher than F sharp, and requires all the letters to be 
sharped: — 

FUr.85. half. half. 




-^^z^ttg 






-^^ 



do cae me fa sol la see do 
The scale can be further transposed by sharps, but as there is an easier 
way, lesa chromatic, we will carry it no further. 

The rule for finding the key note by sharps, is the next letter ahote the 
last letter sharped, or a fifth higher than the last key note. 

We will now proceed to transpose the scale by fourths. The reason for 
this will be obvious enough as we progress with our subject. The fourth 
from C is F: — 

Fig. 86. half. half. 




122 
f 
1. 

do 



-^- 



=221?^ 



2Z 



-^■ 



2Z 



-<5^ 



g 
2 

rae 



a 

3 

me 



4 
fa 



c 

5 

sol 



d 
6 
la 



e 

7 
see 



f 

8 

do 



The reason for placing the flat before B is to make the interval from 
three to four a Aa{f step (semitone), without this flat the interval would be 
a whole step. It will be remembered that a flat placed before a note lowers 
or depresses it a semitone {ha\fstep), that B is no longer represented by the 
white key, but by the black key immediately at the left of it. In like man* 
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ner we transpose all the keys by fourths, &c. From F to B flat is a fourth : 

Fig. 37. half. half. 




-t^- 



2Z 



— ^^^^ZZZZSLIZ 

bl? c d ejz f ' g a bIz 

1 2 34 5 6/7 8 

do rae me fa sol la see do 

A flat once introduced continues in force through all the subsequent keys. 
From B flat to JB flat is a fourth. £ is the third letter flatted: — 

Fig. 38. half. half. 



w 



4 



9 : z:r\)7y ^ ^ ^==^^ 



:^422Z 



I^ZZZZS^ZZ — ___ 

'e|2 f g a|2 b!2 c ,d ejz 

1 2 34 5 6 7 8 

do rae me fa sol la see do 



Fourth transposition by flats. Aflat: — 



half. 



Fig. 89. half. _ ^2^ ^ 




a|2 b|2 c d|2 e|2* f g afe 

1 2 34 5 6 78 

do rae me fa sol la see do 

Fifth transposition by flats. D flat : — 

Fig. 40. half. half. 




2Z 



■^^=22: 



-tS?- 



el? f giz atz biz c diz 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

rae me fa sol la si do 



Sixth transposition by flats. G flat : — 

Fig. 41. half. half. 




^^^ ^ ..— ^ "-- "- 



■^- 



a. 



Scale in Q flat. 



22 
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If there are anymore transpositions to take place it is better to return to 

some of the sharp keys, as it is less work and facilitates reading. In 

finding the key note in transpositions by flats, look a fourth below the last 

flat; or, it may be found on the last flat but one. 
C major. _ 



9 



2Z 



■«^- 



^=^ 



3: 



-iS^ 



jQ.. 






-half- 



-lialf- 



C 
1 



O major 



d 
2 



e 
3 



f 
4 



f 



a 
6 



b c 

7 8 



or 




I> ma|or. 



^ 



-€?- 



:^;?^ 



-^- 



jga- 



I 



or 



-half- 



-Imlf- 






i 



,<• — ^- 






d 
1 

A major. 



e 
2 



3 4 



a 
5 



b 
6 



cjt d 
7^ 8 



^ 



22: 



-t^-A^^ 



-^- 



fe^^Eii 



a b 

1 2 

E m^jor. 



half- 



CJS d 
3^ 4 



e 
5 



6^ 



-half- 



\ 



■^- 



7 8 



^ 



e ^fC 
1 2^ 

S major. 



^ 



zz 



:S=j^ 



a 



half 

gff a 
3 4 



b 
5 



eft 
6^ 



7 8 



J 



&^m 



3i 



-tSJ- 



b 
1 






«,« 



dtt e 

3^ 4 



J« |t 



aft b 
7* 8 
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F sliaiv BAiOor. 



or M 



g 






„ l'***" It 

cs clS eit fit 
5^ 6^ 7^ 8*^ 



» 



€ slftaiv MtiO^r* 






^ 



f» ^t . |« y f# ^e'' ?* 8# 



^^J 



I* mi^or. 



9J 



SZ2 



(S^ 



J 



^ 



■<5»- 



zs: 



?^- 



22: 



-t^ 



^ — 

f 
1 



half. 
a btZ 
3 4 



c 
5 



d 

6 



half 

e f 

7 8 



Jl 



^lialf ] 



^idi. 



^-p«!5^ 



-<^ 



las 



(C?- 



-hair- 



s: 



b|2 

1 



c 
2 



d etz 
3 4 



f ' 
5 



a btz 

7 8 



E flat ntiOor. 



] 



s 



4.1-42. 



is 



iibffiizzfe 



-fs?- 



fcli: 



■^ 



1 



75^ 

f 
2 



alf 



g at2 
3 4 



bb 
5 



zZ 



c 

6 



half , 

d eb 
7 8 



A flat MuOor. 



i^ 



1222: 

1 



■9<s>- 

b|2 

2 



;7^^=igg 



-half- 



C 

3 



4 



el2 
5 



-^_. 



f 
6 



■k 



— half— 1 
g •k 



? 



8 
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1> .fl«t ntf^fov. 



S^iS^E^ 



f::5z^ 



1 



el2 
2 



G ll»t mi^or. 



tS^ 



iizz 




'<SL 



-half- 



-hal f ^ 



f 
3 



,k 



6 



6 



c 

7 



8 



fe 



m 



3?ffi5 



;<=« 






2s: 

2 



T^E 



half- 



3 4 



P<^ 



dt2 

5 



:2zz 



6 



■€?- 



-half- 
f 
7 



^' 



CHAPTER X 



MINOR SCALES. 



If we examine the major scales It will be aseertained there are twelve la 
all. Now there is another scale closely connected with erery major scale^ 
but having an entirely different order of intervals ; it possesses the same 
signature, but begins with a different letter. This scale is called nftHoft 

The minor scale belonging to the C major scale is placed on A, or amiiKMr 
third below the C. It is known or indicated by having a sharp placed 
before the G. The following is the order of the letters, a, b, c, d, e, f, ttg, 
a; or, 




7^ 



.^. 



ZZ 



t^ 



ZZ 



-^p- 



-half- 



a 
I 

la 



b 
2 
see 



c 
3 
do 



d 

4 
rae 



-haif- 



e 
5 
me 



f 

6 
fa 



-mg- 



-half- 



i« 



a 



see la 

An examination of the intervals will disclose three whole tones, three 
half tones, and what we shall term an augmented tone. An augmented 
tone consists of a whole tone and a semitone, and is represented by the in-* 
terval between f and g sharp. The following is the order of intervals: 
from one to two, is a whole tone; two to three, a semitone; three to four, 
a whole tone; four to five, a whole tone; five to six, a semitone; six to 
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Mveiiy an augmented tone; and seven to eight, a semitone. Like the 

major scale of this a mhior is the model for all the other minor scales. 
Perhai>s the foUowuig diagram will make this minor scale more intelligjl- 



ble: — 



B 



6 



M 



a 



whole toue. semitone. 



whole. 



whole. semitone- angmonted. teinitone. 



We will now give the transposition of the twelve minor scales:— 

Fi;;.43. 




The interval from e to f sharp, whole tone; f sharp to g, semitone; g to 
a, whole tone ; a to b, whole toue ; b to c, semitone ; c to d sharp, augmented 
tone; d sharp to e, semitone. 



Second transposition of the minor scaie by sharps, B : — 
Fijr.44. 




b 
1 
la 



"27 

2*^ 8 
see do 



-C?- 



e 

4 
rae 



zz: 



-<$»■ 



P 



half, aagmented. half. 



me fa 



att b 

7^ 8 
see la 



Third transposition, F 8har;i : — 

Tig. 4.'). 







26 
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Fourth transposition, C sharp. 

FlK.46. half. 




ludt 



half. 



djt e 
2^ 3 

Fiflh transposition, G sharp. 

j^ Fix. 47. 



a: 



'^- 



ISL 



u 



'Z2L 






!« 



a 

6 




-^- 



bfl eft 

7^ 9r 



^^f—^- 



t 



'^- 



2Z 



■<^ 



-<G. 



,tt 



-lialf- 



ajt h 
2^ 3 



;« 



-half- 



djt e 
5* 6 



— Imlf 



Sixth transposition, D sharp. 

^.48. 




hall'. 

c^ d^ 



MINOR SCALES OX BASS CLEF ItY SHARPS. 

Tiiis scale consists of three major seconds, three minor seconds, and 
an augmented second. 
A minor. 



a 



2Z 



-fy- 



z?: 



-fy- 



ISL 



-ch 



•ii 



-half- 



-half- 



-auK. 



-half- 



a b iB d 

1 2 3 4 

la se do rae 

* From f to g sharp is an augmented second. 

E minor. 



e f 

5 6 

mc fa 



f« 



a 

8 
see la 




^ 



e 
1 






72L 



O- 



ZZ 



a 
4 



half. aug. half. key-note. 

be dft 

5 6 7 8 
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B minor. 



pi 



-^- 



b 
1 



13L 



-^- 



— ^half— 

ctt d 
2^ 3 



13L 



e 

4 



i^rzz 



^=i^ 



-half- 



-aug- 



f« g 
5 6 



-half 

alt b 

r 8 



§> 



F sharp minor. 






,r 






t:? 



Z2: 



lialf 



-<!S?- 



/b 

4 



2Z 



t!:?- 



half aiig. half 



6 



8 



C sharp minor. 

93g 



P 



31 



31 



t^- 



s: 



-^^ 



-tM-^ 



-half- 



ctt dit e 

1^ 2^ 3 



'.» 



-half- 



§*'6 



-ang- 



-lialf- 






6 sharp minor. 



m 






■^ — 



22Z: 



^- 



zz 



■g ? -^ 



-:§ » <^ 



5« 



half 



2 3 
F^ Is twic« sliarped, or double sharped. 



c« 



half aug. 



liatf 



?i^ 



D sharp minor. 













■^5^ 



|« 



7y-^- 



S2: 



f^- 



half 

aJt b 
5 6 



aug. 



half 



c^ djt 
1 8 



$s 
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That the minor fcales may be thoroughly understood, we present some 
examples in the Melodic form. 

A minor. ii li^ 




22 



^^^- 



:sL 



a 
I 

la 
A minor. 



— half — 

b c 
2 3 

6ee do 



d 

4 
rae 



e 

me 



fee see la 



p^==^ 



-^- 



3 



a: 




a 
1 
la 

£ minor. 



— half — 

b c 
2 3 

66 do 



d 

4 
rae 



e 

me 



fee 



22: 



-^- 



2Z 



•<$>- 



half. 



e 



'.» f 



a 

4 



b 

5 



•.« 



m 



-— I»alf- 

see la 




half. 

dJt 6 
7^ 8 



i^ 



e 
1 



■Z^lml^" 



a: 



-<$^ 



;.2z: 



a 

4 



b 
5 



6*^ 




P minor. 



do e 

7^ 8 



"25?" 

d 
1 



half. 

e f 
2 \ 3 



t^ 



TZ 



l^=ffg 



g 

4 



a 
5 



6^ 



^-rT—^- 



JiaJf. 
Clt d 






^ 



-half- 



^ 



1^ '^ 

e f 
2 3 



t^ 



j5^ 



-^^=j;gg 



f 



a 
5 



6^ 



-half- 



^kyry-fS^- 



cjt d 
7^ 8 
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The scale iUastrated on page 28 (melodic form) consists of five major 
seconds and two minor seconds, the minor seconds occurring between 
two and three, and seven and eight. 

This scale is changed in the descending form, inasmuch as the seventh 
and sixth are flatted, or made natural 
A minor. 




t^ 



3: 



tS^ 



22: 



a 

8 
la 



8S 

see 



f 

fa^ 



r 



■half- 



e d c b a 

5 4 3 2 1 

me rae do see la 

We shall not transpose this form of the minor scale an/ further, but 
the intelligent teacher will assist his pupils in doing so, should it be 
thought advisable. We will now take up the Harmonic form of the mi- 
nor scale by flats. This scale is sung and played the same in ascending 
and descending. 
D minor. 




1 2 3 4 5 6 

From c to d, whole tone ; d to e l, semitone ; e l to f, 

whole ; g to a |^, semitone ; ais to b g, augmented ; b b to 



g ak bfl c 

5 6 7 8 

s; e|^ to f, whole; f to g,^ 

ted ; b b to c, semitone. 
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liair. 



ludf. augmented. half. 



b|z c dtt elz f giz aj] btz 

12 3 4 5 6 7^ 8 



E \l minor. 
4 




7 8 



^ 



MIKOK SCALES ON BASS CLEF BT FLATS. 

D minor. *^^ 



-(S^ 



* 



Imlf half auK half— 

d e f g a btz ctf d 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7^ 8 

From b flat to c sharp is an augmented second. 

6 minor. 



■^ 



~ZL 



g^ ^ 



half half aug. half 

fa b2 o d cjZ ^K g 

2 3 4 6 6 7 8 
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C minor. 



22: 



•^- 



I 



CL 



9e 



^B 



7SL 



.^. 



ISL 



-^■ 



-l»alf- 



C 

1 

F minor. 



d e|2 
2 3 



f 

4 



*hair- 



a I? 
6 



-aug- 



-half- 



bh c 

7 8 



^iSS 



^s 



■25* 

f 
1 

B flat minor. 



■«S? 



13L 



-^ 



ISZ^'. 



%^ 



-i^ 



half 



afe 
3 



4 



9^ 



half aug. half 

c dk elj f 

6 6 7^ 8 



2¥ 



iS^- 



ZZ 



■^- 



12L 



~Sh 



22: 



.1 



b|2 

1 
E flat minor. 



-half- 



c d|2 
2 3 



4 



f 

5 



-half- 



6 



-aug- 



-half- 



7^ 8 



is^-^ 



i 



riXTz 



2:^ 



-(S>- 



js: 



i|^ 



ISL 



e|2 
1 



2 3 



22 



at? 
4 



half. aug. 

b|2 cb 
5 6 



half. 



^^ 



8 



One more scale, the Chromatic Scale, (colored) completes the series of 
scales. This scale is constructed by a series of semitones, thus ; 




31 



i|«- 



*= 



;g j w <g 




,g-!;^su-gzq:fg 



-(^ 



^ 



c cj{ d djl e f fj{ g gj} a a# b 
In the descending Chromatic Scale, flats are used. 



:^=Z22i22: 



■<$^ 



?.^ 



bj! a a^ g g|2 f e ejz d dj? c 
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Alnasical^^rcle rcpresentang all the major dUxtonie keys: — 

Fig. 5?. 

B sharp is the same as C • 3— *• '^■^^ ®*™® circle can repre- 

sent tne transpositions by Jj^ ^N^> flats as well as by sharps, 
and also the minor transpo ^/ \|j sitions. 

As we stated in a prevl^l » Jei®^^ chapter the exctsa^e 

transposed keys can bciji J avoided by the use of others 

in simpler form. For in |^^ ^_V^ stance, seven sharps can be 
written with five flats, the • at ^ individual tones being repre- 
sented by exactly the same keys. Six flats and six sharps also represent 
the same series of individual tones. We will now give a table showing the 
near relationship of some of the keys to one another: — 

C d e fg a b c 

F g a bflatc d e f 

Cdefgabc 

G a b c d e f sharp g 

Between C sharp and C there is no characteristic connection, they being 
diametrically opposed to each other. 

Cdefgabc 
C sharp d sharp e sharp f sharp g sharp a sharp b sharp c sharp 

An examination will show there is an entire different order of tones. 
There is also a close relationship between some of the major and minor 
keys as the following table will show : — 







C 


d. 


e f g a 




a 


h c 


d 


e f gsharpa 


c 


d 


e f 


g 


a b c 


c 


d 


e flat f 


g 


a Aat b flat c 




C 


d e 

e 


f 
fshai 


g a b c 
rps a b c 



d sharp e 

If we wish to write a piece of music in a transposed key, we are accos- 
tomed to write the requisite number of transx>osition sigmi at the begin- 
ning, to save trouble in prefixing a sharp or flat to each individual note, 
which is to be effected by such a sign as it accurs along the piece. One or 
more such signs thus placed at the beginning is called a signature. Here 
follow the different signatures: — 
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h 



m 



Bk 




Bass signatures. 
C G 



pppp^^^ 



D 



m 




P^ 



C# F Bt2 Ej2 A|2 D|2 G'lz Cfe' 



We have treated this subject — trausposition of scales — tlius elaborate* 
ly because it is one of the great stumbling-blocks of nearly all our students 
in music; without a full understanding of this part of our subject we 
might as well stop study and close our book in despair. 

We advise all students to make it a point to write out all the scales In 
fully for by so doing they will arrive at a proper estimate of their under- 
standing of the subject 



CHAPTER XL 



DXBIGNATIOlfr OF TIME. 

The aifferent note signs indicate the duration which a time or rest pos- 
sesses in a relative point of view, but not in a positive or absolute sense ; 
they merely tell how many times longer or shorter one tone is than an- 
other, but not how long a tone is in itself — this is indicated by other signs 
which we will now proceed to explain. The term tempo relates to the 
rythmical movement, and was formerly adjusted by technical terms : alle- 
gro, andante, adagio, and many others, but these terms are very uncertain 
and variable^ causing the necessity of a more sure scale for measurement 
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of time. A machine called Maelzels Metronome has been invented, which 
indicates the time exactly, whether slow or fast. By means of an adjusti- 
ble slide on a pendulum, the time can be regulated faster or slower as the 
tempo may requii'e. As a substitute for the Jtfefronome a thread pendu- 
lum can be used, which any one can make by attaching a common lead 
for the weight. If a piece of music is mai'ked 50 quarters, the pendulutia 
must be 56 inches long. If 60 quarters is indicated the pendulum must be 
89 inches. If 72 quai-ters is indicated, 27 inches, if 80 quarters, 22 inches, 
84 quar., 19 3-4 inches, 108 quar., 12 inches, 152 quar., 6 inches 
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18 




112 




11 1-4 " 


160 




6 1-2 ". 


02 




161-2 




120 




9 1-2 " 


168 




43-4 " 


93 




151-4 




132 




8 " 


176 




41-2 " 


100 




14 




138 




71-3 " 


184 




4 " 


104 




13 




144 




6 1-2 " 


192 




33-4^* 



. Pendulums of equal length vibrate in equal time, even if their weights 
are unlike. A pendulum to vibrate twice as slow as another must be four 
thnes as long. Although this scale or table is not exactly perfect, it is suf- 
ficiently so for all practical purposes. 



CHAPTER XII. 



DIVISION OF MEASXJBBS. 



Kythim consists in a symmetrical combination of different groups of 
time, which may be larger or shorter. There are two different species: 
one consists of time which are equal or even among themselves, and the 
other of uneqtuil numbers. These gronpes are divided into what is termed 
measures, and are bounded by bars. Bars are of two kinds: single and 
double, the single is used for dividing the measures, while the other is 
used at the end of a passage or the end of the music* A measure cohtains 
two or Hiree parts: if ttoo parts, it is called even measure; if three parts, 
uneven measui'e. The parts of measure can be represented by either long 
or short notes, at the pleasure of the composer. To show what species of 
notes are to be used, a sign, called the rythmical signature^ is placed at the 
beginning of the music, and is written in the loUowing maimer: — 
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223334446600 12 

242482482488 8 

and BO on to the end. The signature is to show, in the Jlrat place, whether 

the measure is divided into two, three, or more parts; and aeamdly, what 

kind of notes are reqiiired. The upper figure shows the number of parts 

the measure is divided into, and the lower figure the kind or denomination 

2 
of notes required to fill the measure. Thus: 2, two, two, the upper figure 

shows that the measure is divided into two parts, and that two halfnoten 

3 
fill the measure; 2 shows the measure is divided into three parts, and that 

3 
it requires three half notes to fill the measure ; 4 requires three quarter 

3 4 

notes to fill a measure; 8, three eighth notes fill a measure; A,fowr quarter 

6 
notes fill a measure; 8, six eighth notes are required to fill a measure. 

The simplest species of eveafi measure is called two half measui*e, and is 

represented thus : Si \ I The whole note represents a full meas- 

ure, as do also the two halves. We also have another specie of two part 

measure, thus: ^ J ^ J This is called ttoo quarter measure* We 

also have c^e more form of this measure, called two eighth, tlius : ^ ^ ^ 
though it Ls seldom found. 



CHAPTER XnL 



DIFFBBEKT BPBCIES OF tJKEYEN' HEASXJB&. 

ITKEVBirmeasureconsistsof t/tree parte: ^ j j | Three haJf 

measure, or, three half notes fill the measure, -a^ J^ J J ^^f^e 
quarter ivotes fill the measure. S^ *i^ # Three eighth notes fill a 



a measure. 
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9UBDIVISIOV OF THK PABTS OV HKA817BX 



Entn ■uMiyiiious of even meftaure: - 

JJJJ 

Eyen subdiTisioii of nneyen measure:— 



J J 






J «» J 
JJJJJJ 



mm 



Uneven subdivision is found written in the following form: — 

^ ^ TAre« guotier^ are here played in the time of <me 

y ^ ^ J J J haif note. Tkey are called triplets, 

SI • ^ Three eighths are here played in the time of one 

"T ^T^ ^^^S ^'i^'^rnote. 

0^ J^ Three sixteenths are here played In the time of 

^B DJJ one eighth note. 

Uneven suhdivislon of uneven measure, thus: — 



J J ^ 



J. 
J J J 



J. 




^^5 ^^3 ^^3 

-r-P-P 



We might go on with numerous other divisions, but it is better for the 
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student to seek tkem out for himself. In rendering a piece of nmsiCy it 
becomes often uncertain liow a certain number of notes shall be grouped 
together, and, for a better understanding of them, It is usual to designate 
by the use of figures, thus: — 

Fig. 68. ^ Fig. w.^ 

■6 *-6-T» — I OP 





— thus; 



It will be observed that the^r^t group is accented by 8ixe8y while in the 

2 
second figure they are accented by threes. In 2 measure the deliyery is 

2 
somewhat more heavv than in 4, though the degree of quickness is t?ie 

same; for this reason composers employ the longer notes to represent 

hewoy^ and the ^wrter ones to represent the light or weaker character of 

music 



CHAPTER Xiy. 



MUSICAX ACCENT. 

Symmetry and exact length of time constitute a peculiar charm of mu- 
sic; but there is another property requisite, which enhances the effect and 
gives more definite meaning to a whole performance. Musical accent is 
the giving of one part of a measure more stress or force than another. 
This accent comes from an instinctive impulse within us to sing or play 
some parts of a measure with greater force than another. In our method 
of writing music, it is divided into measures by bars, and it is usual to ac^ 
cent the first note after every bar, or, we begin the first part of every meas- 
ure with a heavy accent. In two part time the first is the accented, and 



the second the unaccented. We say down beat, up beat: the down beat is 



the accented, and the up beat the unaccented, thus: — 




V& 
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In three part measure the first beat requires the aocenti and the two fol 



lowing are light: 



J J J 

It must be borne in mind that by accent we do not mean a force siiffi- 
cient to stun or shock us, but only a sli(;hUy increased force, to distinguish 
it from the others; like soldiers marching, the left foot is the accented or 
heaviest. 



HIOHEB BHYTHIIL 

Thus far we have only had groups of two and three part&in a meas- 
ure, but there is a still higher symmetry th^ this. As parts of time taken 
together form small groups, so also can several groups taken together 
form a larger group, or a rythm of a higher order. We mean by this, 
several measures forming a sentence or musical phrase, like so many words 
in language forming a grammatical sentence; like this melody from Mo- 
zart: — 

Tig. so. MiNTnsT. 




Even compounds of even measure, consists in doubling the simple form of 



two, two measure: — 



This time is often designated by tliis sign: C 





4- 



J 



T 



■S 
^ 



: J J 
rrrm 



JJJJJJJJJJJJJ555533 



12 



12 



* Doable whole note. 
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Three fold iiieasores brought into one produce nine fold measure : — 



C^' 



1^' 



&• 



?5' 



^^4^^^ 




I 



l/nth one more example we will close the subject of compound measure : 






y. 



J 




444444444 

So far as quickness or slowness of movement is concerned it does not 
matter whether a piece is written in simple or compound measure, but 
custom has established a different kind of delivery of compoimd measure 
from that usually given to simple, and, therefore, composers sometimes 
use the one and sometimes the other, as their ideas or taste may dictate. 

There is another species of measure sometimes used, composed of an 

6 7 

uneven number of parts, like 8 ^' 8, but it is only used for its quaintness 

by composers who wish to produce some peculiar musical effect, or to show 
their eccentricity; we opine the latter. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

As WB have already stated, music is divided into flgnres called phrases^ 
or aet8, and consists of twOf threes or more measures; but this rjrthmical 
arrangement does not imply that Uie notes must all be of equaJ length, 
like sixteenths, eighths, and quarters, for they may consist of a variety of 
unequal notes, only the notes must correspond to the time stated in the 
signature. It often happens that a phrase begins in the middle of a meas- 
ure, or even on the last part of it, for sometimes it begins with a heavy ae- 
cent, and at others with unaccented or light part of the measure. Musical 
passages are usually composed of rythmically round numbers or parts, and 
are, or should be, reducible to the primary numbers 2 and 3, but these 
parts are often extended so as to produce greater variety and to prevent 
monotony in phrasing. It frequently happens that the heavy part of the 
measure occurs on the last, or unaccented part, and this Is called inversionf 
or changing position : — 

Fig. 61. 




Inversions of this kind can only take place in uneven divisions of time, 
though examples of this kind are of frequent occurrence. 





Music written in this way is called syncopation. 

Syncopation, then, is where a measure begins with an onaccented note, 
followed by an accented one; or, it is where a long note occurs between 
two shorter ones. There are many ways of expressing these syncopes or 
interruptions, but we need not dwell on them, and will only give a few ex- 
amples:— 
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Fig. AS. 




Syncope produces a shock or revulsion of our feelings, because the stresB 
of ioice falls on the light portion of the measure instead of the heavy, 
which accords with our feeling^best. Syncope difiers from the rythmical 
inversion mentioned, inasmuch as the syncopated note begins on an unac- 
cented note, and holds over to the accented one, whereas the inverted ac- 
cent does not continue so. Rythmical inversion : — 



-or 2ir 



Syncopated notes occur in the following: — 



I I lor I 



IJ./JJ-J J J J 




J J 




«! s 2- 



%J 



J 






As we have already recommended, we advise the student to seek out oth- 
er forms of inversion and syncopation, to such an end; the orchestral 
scores of overtures and symphonies will furnish a great variety. 



UTTEBBUPTIOW of BYTHMICiiL UKIPOBMITY. 

There are some pieces which have no time at all, and there are others 
with a well defined rythm, which, in order to give it the proper expres- 
sion, it becomes desirable in particular places to disturb the regular course 
of rythm. This interru^dion is termed accelerated, or retarded (faster or 
slower), piu accelerando^ a little faster, piu adagio^ a little slower. There 
arc many other terms in use, like ad IVbituroy but the one most frequently 
used by modem composers, particularly Chopin, is tempo rvbato, meaning 
Iftcrally, at the will or caprice of the performer. 
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The redtcUioej used so mnch in oratorio and opera, is a form of vocal 
declension, having no marked time; it is true there are long and short 
notes, to represent certain words intended to be longer or shorter than oth- 
ers, but it is left to the will or choice of the singer to accelerate or retard, 
as his feelings may dictate, a liberty which is almost uniformly misused 
and abused. There are other terms employed in music which indicate a 
change in the style of rendering other than that indicated by the written 
notes. We shall treat .of some of the most common under the head of 
expression and style. 



CHAPTER :5yL 

The movement of a piece of music is generally indicated by the ryth- 
mical sign, placed at the beginning, with the addition or prefix of certain 
Italian words, indicating Jiow fast or alow the movement is to be played, 
we give a few of these terms, though they come more properly in the mu- 
sical dictionary which will appear at the end of this work: — 

Chrave, very slow, Affectuoso, gently. 

Adagio, a degree faster. Agitato, with emotion, 

Largo, slow, and in a large style, Amoroso, tenderly,^ 

Larghetto, a degree faster than largo, Cantabile, in a singing style, 
^Tidantino, somewhat slow and flowing, Con Urio, with spirit. 
Andante, a degree faster than andant- Confuoco, with fire, 

ino, Brillante, brilliantly, 

Moderato, moderate time. Pastorale, in a simple, unaffected 

Allegretto, lively and tripping, manner. 

Allegro, fast, 8ostewato, sustained, 

Viioace, quick, Scfierzando, playfully, 

Presto, very quick, Vigoroso, with vigor. 
Prestissimo, as quick as possible, 

GRACES Ain> EMBELLISHMENTS. 

The principal embellishments used in music are the trill, turn, fore and 
aftemotes, and the appoggiatura. Long fore notes are written thus, and 
borrow hdff of the time of the principal note. 
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Written. 




Fig. 65. 

4— 



■f-^ 



^ 



g^ 



Hg. 66. 



Flayed 



^ > > > > >>> 

Long after. notes are not of very frequent occurrence; they borrow their 
time from the principal note like the fore note, thus: — 

Fig. 87. J 



Written. 




J I f^^ ^J .-tJL | 



Fig. 08. 




Flayed. 



The appoggiatura Is played very short, and is made thus:— 




m 



J9 4 ^^ 



% 



* 



i 



i 



The turn consists of three or four notes, and is performed in a variety of 
ways: — 

Fig. 09. Fig. 70. 

Written. Flayed. Written. Played. 




t 




It is sometimes made from below, thus:-* 
Fig. 71. ^ Flayed. g 




Flajred. 

3 




*tf 
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The trill can be made with or without a finishing note or torn, but it 
toundfl much better with the turn. 

When a sharp is placed above the sign it shows the next degree abote 
the principal note is to be sharped; when plaeed below the sign, that the 
degree bekno the principal note is to be sharped. A flat placed above the 
turn indicates that the next degree abeve the principal note is to be flatted, 
and when below the sign that the degree beloto is to be flatted. A trill is 
the quick alternation of two notes on different degrees, but generally at 
t^e distance of a temitane or whole tone from the principal; it can be made 
a degree above or a degree below the principal note 

From above the principal note: — 




jut 



f 



H-+ 




From belov the principal note: — 



tr 




• ' T 



Tf^ f^ P 



-t^ 



t"4 



J i i } ^ 



Without the turn. 

There are so many ways of making this embellishment, and authors dif- 
fer so much in regard to it, that we deem it inexpedient to lay down any 
set rules. It is known by this sign: tr -^^^^ 

Expression of music means the coloring of it: loudy sq/t^fast^ slow, and 
attention to the <iccent8, phrasing, and other marks used in writing music. 
S^nsof emphases: — 



«/ *A 



f f 



These signs can only be fully explained by practical examples, such as the 
student will find in almost every well written piece, and which the com* 
petent teacher should be particular to explain to his pupils in a clear, in* 
telligent mianner. Legato means in a smooth, connected, or sustained man* 
ner ; it is is known by the term legato, or these marks, called slurs or hindsi 
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Tig. 72. 




fltaccato means in a short, detatched style, it is known by the following 
signs: f f t f • • • • 

The pointed dot means very short, one-fourth the length of the note ; the 
round dot, short or one-half the length of the note: — 



Plajod. 




P^f^j-^^ 



Tig. 74L 



t=:f 



Played. 



^^ 



^V^ 



m 



ArpeggiOy or broken chords (haip style), is known by the following ex- 
ample. It must be played rapidly from the lowest note upward : — 



Pig. 75. 





az^ 



<^ 



m 



A He is used to connect two or more 
notes on the same degree, and shows 
that only the first note is struck, the 
others are held till the time has expired. 

A ?u>ld or pause is indicated thus /^, or thus V£/; it signifies that the 
note or rest, over or imder which it is placed, is to be prolonged double its 
given length. 

Dots placed before or after a 
double bar indicate the music is 
to b« repeated. The words dal 
seffnOf D.C., or this sign ^, in- 




^ 
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dicates a repeat from It to the double bar. Notes arc often abbreylated to 
avoid labor and space : — 

Written. Pl ayed. ._^^ _^ 




Written. 



Played. 




The sign Jf.2>. means right hand, and M.S,y left hand. 



PHRASING, 

A musical phrase may be complete, as when it embraces any regular 
symmetrical course of notes which begin and complete the intended ex- 
pression ; or, so to speak, when a full question is asked, or when fully an- 
swered. Music, like language, is divided into sentences of longer or short- 
er duration, according to the marks, signs, and slurs of the composer. 

A musical phrase is incomplete when it does not include a full question, 
or a full answer, or a full symmetrical course of notes. This subject re- 
quires personal instruction to be fully comprehended, though much can bo 
learned from examples, which, in a book of this size, we have not the 
space to devote to it. A few hints will suffice our purpose, and give the 
student points by which he can explore the field wider, and make discov- 
eries for himself. A full musical phrase equals in language what is em- 
braced within a period: it is generally known by the double bar, or the 
end of a slur or bind. The beginning of a phrase should always be strong- 
ly accented, and unaccented at the end: the more complete the sentence 
or phrase the stronger should be the accent at the beginning. The begin- 
ning of all phrases should be accented, but the shorter or incomplete ones 
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do not require, and must not receive, so strong an accent as the complete, 
or full periods. Plirasings included within the semicolon or comma do not 
require so much of an accent as those embraced or concluded within the 
space of a period. In playing the piano always take the hand or finger up 
from the keys at the end of every well defined phrase, so as to begin the 
next phrase with an accent and with precision. The singer should always 
take breath at the end of every phrase, no matter how short! There is 
nothing in music which shows the artist to fairer advantage than correct 
phrasing; it gives color and expression to it, the same as good reading does 
to language. A reader who uses the same stress of voice throughout, and 
who passes all the punctuation marks without stopping to take breath, 
will never make any sense out of his subject, and will never become pop- 
ular as a reader. So with the singer and player, for what is true of one is 
also true of the other. We advise all students to make it a special point 
to hear and watch artists of merit, as through this means much can be 
learned which cannot be obtained through any other source. 

We have endeavored to give a full, clear, and concise statement of all 
the signs and characters employed in writing music, and we feel assured 
that if the student has followed the examples closely, as laid down in this 
work, he will experience no difficulty in reading or writing any music he 
may desire, so far as the signs and characters are concerned. 

We again urge the necessity of a thorough commital of all the signs and 
characters used in this book, as it will greatly facilitate the student in 
gaining a complete mastery of this difficult subject. Remember '*that 
what is worth doing at all is worth doing welL" 

[End qf Part First.] 
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CHAPTER I. 

DIFFBBENT INTEBYAL8 WITH THE SAKE NAKB. 

In the first part of this work, the intervals were named from the number of 
their degrees from each other ; we will now treat them according to their actual 
dimensions. For instance, we called the interval from e to f, a degree, and from 
c to d, a degree ; but it must be observed that from c to d is a whole tone, while 
from e to f is a semitone. 

Example 1. Major and minor seconds belonging to the major scale of C. 
mi^or second. major second. minor second. major second. 







whole tone. 



major second. 



whole tone* 
major second. 



half tone. 



whole tone. 



a: 



IZ22: 



-B- 



minor second. 
-B C — 



a: 






whole tone. 



whole tone. 



half time. 



There are still other sizes of intervals for which we must have specific names. 
We will therefore designate all intervals by the name of major, minor, dimin- 
ished and augmented, or Jour sizes of every kind of interval. Some authors give 
onlj three sizes of intervals. We shall rigidly adhere to this order, because we 
desire to make this part of our work plain and intelligible, avoiding the error of 
profuse names, which must result in confusion, especially to the young student ; 
aye, and to the old as well. 
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In the regular order of the scale, we find two siaes of tones ; namely, whole 
tone, and Mmttone. 



C 



e J f 



g 



a 



b J c 



whole. 



whole. 



half: 



whole. 



whole. 



whole. half. 



In addition to the semitones between e and f, b and c, many others may be 
formed by means of the chromatic signs of deration and depression. We will 
now write minor tone, instead of semitone, or, the name minor will be substituted 
for semitone, and major will be used hereafter in place of whole tone. 

Ex. 2. Minor Seconds. 




^ f r-^ 



'^^^^^ 





'J^'SSSr 



Ex. 2. Minor Seconds are found from c ^ to d, d}| to e, e to f ^, f j} 
*o gi gS *o a> »# to b, bjf to c J, ex to dJI, fx to gj|, e to b, blz to a, 
^ to g, giz to f, f tz to e!2, eb to d, di2 to e, btz to cjz, or a to btZ, g to a!?, 
d to e[z, c to dt2, f to giz, b[z to cfz, ejz to f|2, a|2 to \>W* 

Ex. 3. Major Seconds. 




I 
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". '■ - WS^X fee. 



ilE?^ 



9' 



-^. 



>g>^'g- 



t^ZTp-S^ 



1?^ 



Major Seconds. Ex. 3. c to d, cj{ to dj(, d to e, dft to eft, e to f 4, 
^Iftogjf, g#toaJ[, aj(tob#, eg to f x, bjftocx, b^ to e* a^tob^, g^ to 
^7 f^ *o ^ ^$ to 4' ®^ to f, b^^ to c^ 



Ex. 4. Thirds. 

major. major. major. 




minor. 



minor. Oilnor. 



minor. / 



1^- 



t^ 



I 



'=^ 



2 



# 



1 



Thirds. Ex. 4. A third consists of two degrees ; namely, from c to e, 
f to a, g to b, a to c. There are tico different Jdnds of thirds found in 
the series of nataral tones, major and minor. 



e 



g 



d. 



major. 



minor. 



major. 



mmor. 



or, c to e, major, d to f, minor, e to g, minor, f to a, major, g to b, ma- 
jor, a to c, minor, b to d, minor. Beside these two sizes, many others 
can be formed by means of the chromatic signs 

Ex. 5. Minor Thirds by Chromatic Signs. 




Ex. 5. Minor Thirds* c|| to e, d|f to f g, ejjl to gj(, f ft to a, g^ to b, 
ajtocjf, bjtodjf, fxtoa#, a^ to c^, b^tod^, g to b^, ctoe^, ftoa^, 
^^ to g^, d^ to f ^, g^ to l*fe. 
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£x. 6. Major Thirds by Chromatic Signs. 









m^. 



^~: 



^M 



t 



<S?- 



«'- 



:?^: 



w^ 



■^ 



^ 



f: 



stei 




Ex. 6. Major Thirds, cjf toejf, djftofx, dtofjj, etogjf, fjftoa^. 

g{|; to m, a^ to cxy a to cj(, b to d|{:, b^ to d, e^ to g, a^ to c^ dn to f, g^ 

to b^, c^ to e^, f ^ to a^ b^^ to d^ 

There are two species of fourths, rn/ajor^ ( the same as perfect J and 
min4>r: c to f, d to g, e to a, g to c, .a to d, b to e, are minor: f to b, is 
major. 

• 

Some of the minor fourths which can be formed by the chromatic signs. 
£x. 7. Major and minor Fourths. 




- -St:*^- 






^7-^- 



%y 



is^^^Sl 



Ex. 7. f J{ to b, c^ to f ^, gjj: to cjt, djf to g|f, ajf to d|f, ej{ to a}{, bjf 
to ejf, f X to cji, f to bj;, b) to ejz, e!2 to a|2, a^ to d^, <1^ to g^ g^ to ck, 
c^tof^, f^iob^^. 

Some of the limjor (p«rf«ct) fimrlhs* 
Ex. 8. Major Fourths. 
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Ex. 8. c to fj(^ d to g j(, e to a||, g to cj|; a to dj|y b to ej|, f|| to b^^ 
cjl to f X, b jz to ittj e^ to a, a^ to d, d^ to g, g^ to c, c^ to f, f ^ to b^, 
b ^^ to e^ According to the old method^ fourths are called pure or 
perfect instead of minor, and false instead of major. Other names are 
also given, varying as Oie whim or caprice of the author dictates ; but 
uniformity is necessary to a thorough understanding of the subject, 
and therefore we shall, as previously stated, adhere to one system of 
names, so there will be no possibility of the student getting confused, 
or lost in the mazes of a promiscuity of terms. The earns nams will 
mean the earns t^tn^- throughout. We give these examples in two 
ways, that the eye may readily take in the (Contents, whichever way is 
stated. 

Fifths are also of. two sizes, major and minor. The o\Ay minor fifth 
in the naturaLseneEhof tones is from b to f ; all the others are mi^or. 



Ex. 9. Minor Fifths, (sometimes called diminished.) 
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Ex. 9. f jl to c^ cjl to g, gjl to d, d0 to a, aj| to e, ej| to b, bj| to f ]{, 
f X to c|, e to b^, a to e^ d to a^ g to d^, o to g^, f to c^, b^ to f ^ 
eh to b k^. 
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Ex. 10. Major Fifths^ (sometimes called peifeot.) 
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Ex. 10. b to f jf, f jf to cj|, 4 *o gjf> gjf to djj, djf to aj|, a| to ej(, ej 
to bjf, biJ to f X, b^ to f, e^ to b^, a^ to e^ d^ to a^, g^ to d^, c^ to g^, 
f^toc^, b^tof^ 

The term diminished or false fifth is frequently used for minor , and 
pure or jwji/ect for major. We discard these names. The minor sixth 
consists of three major degrees and two minor^ E — c, A — f; B — g, 

Ex. 11. Minor Sixths. 




Ex. 1 1. Minor Sixths by chromatic signs, f }( to d, c^ to a^ g|| to e, 
djf to b, aj( to f J|, ejf to (^ bj( to gj|, f X to d#, d to b^, g to e^, o to a^, 
f to d^; b to g^, e^ to c, a^ to f ^ d^ to b^ 



Ex. 12. M^jor Sixths. 

:iZ3Z 




M 
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Ex. 12. Major Sixths by chromatic signs. atof||yetooj(, btogj), 
f {( to dfi, cj} to ajl, gjf to ejf, djl to bfi, a| to f X, b^ to g, e|2 to c, ab to f, 
d^ to b^y gt? to ejn, ci; to aj?, f ^ to d^; bt42 to giz. 

Major and Minor Sevenths. There are only two miyor. sevenths in 
the natural series of tones, — ^b, and F*-e. 



Ex. 13. Minor Sevenths. 
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Ex. 13 Minor Sevenths by chropiatio signs, f ft to e, c|| to b, gj| to 
f jj, d^ to cjf, aj to g§, ©# to djf, bj| to aj(, f X to e|, o to b^, f to efc 
b& to afe, elzito dfc, aft to gt^, d^ to c^ g^ to f ^ <^ to b^ 

Ex. 14. Major Sevenths. 
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Ex. 14. Major Sevenths by chromatic signs, gtof^ dtoc|[y ato 
g^y e to dj(, b to a||, f {| to e|^ c^ to b^, gj| to f X, btz to a, e|l to d, a^ to 
g; d^ to C; g^ to fy cjz to b^y f ^ to e|2y b^Z to a|2. 
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The ootcwe is always the Bame^ it being neither great or nmall ; it is 
called pure. 
Octaves. 
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Major and minor nmtlis, tenths and elevenths are only repetitions of 
the second, third and fourth. We have seen that intervals so far in 
our study have be6n only major and minor, and that the difference be- 
tween them isr just one key, or a minor second. There are other inter- 
vals produced by means of the chromatic signs, which we will proceed 
to explain in onr next chapter. 



CHAPTER n. 

DIKIKI8HED AND AUOMBNTBD INTBHVAL8. 

Intervals which are a minor second larger than major, are called 
augmented; and when a minor second smaller than minor, they are 
called diminished. It must be stated and borne in mind, that two notes 
occurring on the same degree is called a prime, and that when one of 
these notes is raised or depressed by a chromatic sign, it is called an 
augmented prime. There is no such thing as a diminislied prime. The 
augmented prime and the miiwr second represent one and the same key 
on the piano, though harmonically speaking, they are treated dilTer- 
ently. Some theorists treat of the diminiaJwd and augmented tone, or 
second ; for instance, c to c^ and c to djz is a diminished second ; and 
though cjf and dtz represent the same key on the piano, they Vave 
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entirely different names. On the violin or violonoello, c|| is not quite 
BO high in pitch as d^ and d^ is not quite so law as cjj^. 

£x. 15. Diminished Seconds. (Not nsed bj many theorists.) 




£z« 15. Diminished Seconds, eft to d^, dj| to ek ej( to f, f )| to g^, 
gjt to a^, ajl to b^, bj[ to c^y oX to dy dX to e, f X to gy b ^ to a, g|^ to 

f, d ^^ to Cy &c. 

Ex. 16. Augmented Seconds. 




Augmented Seconds (tones) are a minor second larger than major 
seconds, o to d^, d to ej|, f to gj|y g to a^, a to h% e^ to f $, a^ to b, 
d^ to e, g^ to a, c^ to d, f ^ to g, b ^ to c, e\^ to f, &.c. 

Ex. '17. Diminished Thirds. 




Dimmished Thirds are as follows : c^ to e^ dj| to f, f j| to a^, b to dlz, 
e to g^, a to ci?, d to f J?, g to h^ gjf to bfc a^ to c, e| to g, b# to d, 
f X to a, cX to e, gX to b. In respect to keys, the diminished third is 
the same as a major second. 
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£z. 18. Augmented Thirds. 
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j^ugmented Ihirds are as follows : e^ to gjj^ h\i to ^ f to alj^ o to e^^ 
g to b$, d to f X, a to oX, e to gX, a^ to o||, d^ to fjjjf g^ to b, o|2 to e, 
f^ to a, b^ to d, e^^tog. 



£z. 19. Diminished Fourths. 
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Diminished Fourths are as follows : dj| to g, e to alZ!; bj| to e, o to f ^, 
f X to b; f to b ^f &.C. 



Ex. 20. Augmented Fourths. 



Ex. 21. Diminished Fifths. 




jitc^rmenfee? JVwrf^. f to b^f, f |z to b, c to f X, b ^ to e, elz to aj|. 
Biimnished Fifths, c^ to g^, b to f ^, f X to c, e to b^, &c. 



Ex. 22. Augmented Fifths. 
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Augmented Fifths. otogj|, g to d|^ aiz to e, e to b^ f jz to c^ b to f X, 
bjzlz to i, &C. 
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Ex. 23. Diminished SizthB. 




IHmni8hed Bixihs. btog|2y a^tof| e|too,e too^j fX tod, dtohtzjZi 
f ^ to d^ &a 

Ex. 24. Au^ented Sixths. 
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Augmented Sixths, e|2toc|ti ^ ^^ ^^^ gtoej^c^toaybizi^ 
to gy 6 to cX, a^ to f j|y &.e. 

Ex. 25. Diminished Sevenths. 




Diminished Sevenths, btoajz, g^tof, oj(tob^ b^toa, gtof^ 
fX to e, f to etjZy f^ to 6^ 

Ex. 26. Augmented Sevenths. 
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Augmmited Sevenths, f |2 to e, c tobj|y g to f X, ejzl; to d, a^ to g^ &c. 



As we before stated, octaves are pure intervals, bnt by some harmo- 
nists are treated as augmented and diminished^ though this work will 
not include anj such elaborate treatment, or dispute points of different 
theorists. 
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BIONS FOB BIFFEBEITT INTEBTAL8. 

To represent d^erent distances of tones bj short signs, we employ 
onr ordinary figures : 2 stands for the second ; 3 for third ; 4, fourth ; 
5, fifth; 6, sixth; 7, seventh. To still farUier represent the wze, (spe- 
cific) we will employ dots before and after the figures. A dot before 
the figor^y thus, .2 represents a minor second ; after the figure, thus, 
2 . major. Tioo dots before the figure, thus, ..da diminiehed third ; 
tioo dots after the figure, thus, 5 .. an augmented fifth. Minor intervals 
coincide with augmented^ and augmented with minor. It will be ob- 
served that each interval contains a specific number of minor seoondsi 
and when oaoe learned can always be readily recognized. 



CHAPTER in. 



ZITTBRSIOK OF IRTESTALS. 



By in/oeraion we mean, changing places. If the loioest note of an 
intervcd is carried up an octave^ the interval is said to be inverted, In- 
Tersioii BMan» theni that the lowest note most be carried up an octave. 



Ex. 27. Inversions. 

In. In. 
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It is easy to see that in every inversion the interval is changed, asd 
ihat the distance of tones does not remain the same. 
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TABLE 8HOWIHO THE CHAEOE OF IHTBETAUB. 



The 2d becomes a 7th, 
dd " « 6th, 
4th '^ " 5th, 

2 3 



The 5th becomes a 4th, 
6th ^* " 3d, 
7tii " " 2d. 



or. 



4 
5 



5 
4 



6 
3 



7 
2 



The octave when inverted gives no other interval, and oonseqnently 
the same interval is represented over again. By inversion, intervals 
which are major become minora and mtnor become major; augmented 
become diminiehed, and diminished become augmented. 

TABLE SHOWIira AUOMEKTED AND DIMINISHED INTEKYALS 

.2 minor seconds become major sevenths. 

.3 minor thirds become major sixths. 

.4 mtfior fourths become mo/or fifths. 

.5 minor fifths become major fourths. 

.6 minor sixths become major thirds. 

.7 minor sevenths become major seconds. 

We wonld advise the student to go throngh all the inversions of the 
different intervals, for thej will prove an invaluable exercise. 



2 


7. 


3 


6. 


4 


5 


5 


4. 


6 


3. 


7 


2. 



INTEEVALS OP THE SCALE AGGOBDING TO EICHTEE. 
Major Seconds. 




Minor Seconds. 

1 see. Minor. 



Minor. 



Minor. 
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Augmented Seconds. 

8 sec. 





Major Thirds. 

4 sec. 




i::iig:ii2zl 






Minor Thirds. 

8 sec. 




Diminished Thirds. 

2 sec. 




Major or Perfect Fourths. 

6 sec. 




Augmented Fourths. 

6 sec. 
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Diminisbed Fourths. 
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Perfect Fifths. 

7 sec. 
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Augmented Fiflhs. 

8 sec 




Diminished Fiflhs. 
7 sec* . 






Major Sixths. 

9 660. 




Augmented Sixths. 

10 sec 
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Minor Sixths. 
8 sec 
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Minor Seventlifl. 
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IXminished Sevenths. 

9 dec 




— ^^^Si^fer^^ 



Octaves. 

12 sec 




Augmented Octaves. 

13 sec. 
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Diminished Ootaves. 

11 8CC. 
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Ninths. 

14 sec. 



^><^,t^ 




Minor Ninths. 

13 sec. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB KOVBMBKT Or VOIGBS OB PABTft. 

Musical art connects the yarions tones into a musical composition in 
two different ways : first, in snch a manner as to let us hear them fol- 
lowing one another snocessively ; and second, in sach a way as to let 
ns hear two or more of them sounding at the same time, A 8ucce99we 
series of tones following one another according to the principles of mu- 
sical art or grammar, in a musical sense, is called a melody or theme. 
Several tones sounding at the same time, is called a chord. Several 
successive chords following one another in accordance with the gram- 
matical rules of the art, is called Harmony, A person singing a suo- 
cession of musical tones, (melody,) is called a voice. When an instra- 
ment plays a succession of musical tones, it is called a parU The 
movement or carriage of voices or parts, is called Theory, or Musical 
Composition. 
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Every passage of nnisic oonsists of one or several voices or parts. 
In the former case it is called one- voiced ; in the latter, several- voiced. 
Harmony is nsnally written with fonr parts, bnt it may have more. 
Bous9eau states that it is impossible for the ear to distinguish more 
than two voices at once, while Marpurg contends that it is possible to 
hear a hundred <md iMrty-three. The margin between these two cele- 
brated writers is so great, that we condnde both are wide of the mark. 
Oar object is not to ascertain how many voices can be heard at once, 
bat to make onrselves acquainted with the best method of moving the 
four parts f which is adopted as oar standard. In four- voiced compo- 
sition, the highest voice is called soprttno ; the lowest, bass ; the two 
middle voices are called tenor and alto. How these several voices are 
to move according to the grammatical rales of masic, is called musical 
progression ; but as writers and composers differ so materially on this 
point, oar treatment will necessarily be somewhat limited ; that is to 
say, we shall not prescribe how or in what way a voice shall move, 
except in a general way. The two outer voices usually make a stronger 
impression upon the ear than the middle voices, and the highest voice 
is strongest of all. The outer voices are therefore called the principal^ 
and the middle, secondary voices. As the prinoipaX voices particularly 
impress the ear, they require the most careful construction in accord- 
ance with the laws pertaining to the carriage of voices, as a slight de- 
viation from the regular purity is quickly oDserved, making it offensive 
to the ear. 

It has already been observed that there are two ways of producing 
musical sounds : one by tiie kmnan throat, the other by musical instru- 
ments. In respect to smgmg voices, they are of far greater importance 
than i/nstrumenial voices, and when used together, the former take the 
higher rank, whOe the latber appear only as secondary, or forming an 
aeeompanimeni to the vocal xMurts. In respect to the nature of voices, 
m>dle and femaUy male vcHces are an octave lower than female voices- 
Male voices are divided into three classes : Tjsnor, the highest male 
voice; Barytone, ihe low tenor; and Bass, ihe lowest male voice. 
There are also three classes of the female voice : Soprano, the highest ; 
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ContmltO', the middle ; and Alto, the lowest. Boys' voioes are gener- 
ally alto, though there are instances where they possess an excellent 

quality of soprano voice, singing as high as o~ three times marked. 

A single voice is called a melody; two voioes ift called a duet; three 
voices a trio; four voices a quartet; five voices a quintet; six voices a 
sextetf &c. The difference between a few and many-voiced composi- 
tion consists in the following things. The many- voiced composition is 
in general more full, ample, and richer in sound than the few-voiced. 
Another difference consists in the fact that the larger the number of 
voices, the more difficult it is for the ear to distinguish or follow out 
the different parts or threads ; and the less the number of voices, the 
easier it is for the ear to distinguish them. In many-voiced composi- 
tions, a slij^ht deviation in the strict rule of the movement of the parts 
may easily be made unperceived, while in a few- voiced composition, 
more care must be exercised, &.c., a^c. A four- voiced composition 
has the advantage over either the many or few- voiced, because it seems 
to be the happy medium between them, neither sounding too full nor 
too thin. 

^^^ Several voices sounding together in a musical com- 
, position are commonly written on several staffs, con- 

nected by a character called a Brace. The whole is 
^^^ called a Score. 

The movement of a voice is either quiek or slow, 






according to the number of tones passed over in a given time. In 
general, a quick movement is better adapted t<» high voices, while a 
«low movement is better for low voices. The somnds of low voices and 
bass instruments vibrate slowly, and therefore cannot express a quick 
movement with any good degree of satisfaction, from their very nature 
and construction. On the other hand, high voices and high instruments 
represent a greater number of vibrations, and are consequently better 
adapted to all quick movements: 

The direction of voices may be either upwards or downwards. They 
may move a single step, two, three or even more steps at once. Like 
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rooTement is whore fleveral voioes move in the 8am«> time and direction. 
Unlike movement is where one voice proceeds faster or slower than anoth- 
er. Like movement produces more sameness than unlike movement, and 
therefore, for variety, unlike movement is the best. Two voices moving 
in the same direction is called parallel motion, Tioo voices moving in 
contrary direction is called contrary moUon, Ttoo voices, one moving 
either up or down from the other is called oblique motion, . There are 
then, three movements : paraMel, contrary, and oblique. Converging 
movement is when the parts come toward each other. ^ 

Diverging movement is where the parts move opposite from each 
other. ^ This snbject will be further illustrated in the treat- 

ment of Harmony, which oomee in our next chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 

rUKDAMElTTAI. HARMONIES. 

The lowest tone of any group of notes is ealled the Txiss or funda- 
mental tone. 

ZZTl ^ — ^Domlnaiit. 

J^LU ^ — Mediant. 

^ -^- Fundamental. 

The variety of chords occurring in music is almost infinite, though they 
•re aU reducible to a few species in name, and are called fundamental 
chords. There are two species of fundamental harmonies, called three 
and four-fold chords ; the latter are sometimes called chords of the 
seventh. The three-fold harmonies consist of three tones : a bass tone, 
(lowest), the third, and ffth, viz: c e g, f a c, g b d. These three- 
fold chords are sometimes called Triads, because they consist of three 
tones* Ex. 1. 
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Triads may be formed on every degree oi the fleale^ and are either 
major J minary or dimimehedy according as the intervals are major or 
mifwr. We present the fnajor scale of C, with all its triads. The first 
chord, ce g^ the fonrth chord, f ^^9 s^d Uie fifth «hord^ ghd, eontain 
Tnajor \hirds from one to three, and minor thirds from three to ^Ye ; we 
shall call them m4i0or three-fold chords or me^ triads. The chovds 
d / a,eghf and ae e, contain minor thirds from one to three, wndma- 
jor Airds from three to five. We denominate these, minor three^fold 
chords or minor triads. The chord 6 d /, on the seventh degree^ con- 
tains Uoo minor thirds, and is called a tUmimehed triad. 

The natnral major scale of C, it will be observed, contains three ma- 
jory three minor and one diminiehed three-fold chord. On the firsts 
fourth and fifth are fonnd m^jor; on the second, third and sixth are 
found minor; and on the seventh degree, a diminished triad. All the 
twelve major scales contain just the same number of major f minor and 
diminislied chords, and they are situated in just the same order or po- 
sition as in the example given above. The gtudent must transpose 
these chords into all the other major keys if he wishes to be benefitted 
by the study of harmony in this or any other good instruction book; 
but^ feariivg he will fail to do this, we here present them in tabular form. 

MAJOR SCALE OF G WITH ITS FUNDAMBWTAL THREB-FOLD HARMONIES 

TRANSPOSED INTO DIFFiBBNT KETS. 
Ex.2. InC. 




Minor. Diminished. 
6 7 




IV 



m ji ^^ 



onic three«feld chord. 4. Subdominaut chord. 5. Dominant chord. 
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Major. 



major. 



mtgor. 
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II 



IV 



VI 



VII 




minor, minor. 



II 
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ndnor. 

IS 



ts'- 






VI 



diminished. 
—tS 






•^VII 



I 
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InG. 



I 

Mujer 






mqjor 



^FF=i 
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il 
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II 


III 


VI 


VII 


miQor 


minor 


minor 


minor. 


diminished. 



In P. 




II III 

minor. minor. 



\ 



VI VII 

minor. diminished. 



InD. 




W 



Major. minor. minor. nuijor. mi^or. minor, diminished. 
Bass. 




^ 



II 



III 



VI 



VII 
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Major. minor. minor. major. SMgor. minor. dim 
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VI VII 
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Major. 
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miubr. mi^or. 
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diminished. 



mor. mmor. 
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dim.— 

6 7 



The Minor scale already explained, with the augmented seventh, 
contains its different three-fold chords arranged in the following order. 
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MJKOR BCALB OF A» WITH ITS FUNDAMEKTAL HARMONIKS TRANSPOSED 

INTO DIFFEBBNT KEYS. 
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Minor. dim. 
I II 



ftuff. minor. major. maior. dim. minor. 
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II VII 



Minor. dim. 




aug. 



minor. major. major. dim. minor. 
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Minor. dim. 



aug. 



mm. 



maj. 
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m^). dim. min. 




D minor. 
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maj. mi^. dim. miu. 
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E minor. 
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Minor. dim. 








aag. 



min. 



tE 




^1 



maj. maj. dim. min. 
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B minor. 




i 



Miuor. 
G minor. 



G minor. \x 

& -^ — g — U- 



cL-jsas- — 3: — S^i — a. 
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*^ Minor. dim. ang. min. maj. maj. dim. miu. 

The fivBt degree of the minor scale coDtains a minor triad ; the sec- 
ond degree a diminisJted triad ; the third degree an augmented triad ; 
the fourth degree a minor triad ; the Ji/th degree a major triad ; the 
sixth degree a major triad ; the seventh degree a diminished triad. Thia 
«cale contains two major triads, sitaated on the ffth and sixth degrees 
of the scale ; tico minor triads, situated on the^rs^ and /owr/A degrees 
of the scale ] two diminished triads, situated on the second and seventh 
degrees of the scale, and an augmented triad on the tlurd degree. An 
augmented triad is composed of two major thirds. Each of the twelve 
minor scales contain the same number of m^ajor, minor diminished and 
augmented triads, situated in the same order as here given. 

It will be found that the three-fold chord as arranged, contains two 
intervals, situated at the distance of a third and a ffth from tlie fun- 
damental tone, and that they are sometimes m4ijor, minory or dimin^ 
islied, taking their names according to the size of the intervals. We 
also find in like manner, /our different speides of four-fold chords, con- 
sisting of a fundamental tone, its thirdj fifth and seventh, thus i e e g h, 
" Q This species of seventh is called a major four-fold 

• Ak ^ chord. From the fundamental tone to its third is 

■^^ — -g- major ; to \\a fifth, major, and to its seventh, major. 

If all the intervals are large or major, it is a major three-fuld chord 
with the seventh added. Here follow the four species of seventh : 
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FOUR-FOLD HABMONIBS FOUNDED OH THE MAJOR SCALE OF C. 



'En. 4. 




M^jor. Minor. Minor. Major. Dominant. Minor. Din4u8hed. 

MaJoTf e g b ; minor, g b d f ; diminished, bdfalz; acegisa 
aeeond species of seventh, with a minor third, major fifth and a' minor 
seventh. 

The last chord in the above example is a four-fold chord on the 
seventh of the scale, with seventh flatted, called diminished. 

The first chord consists of a WMJor third, major fifth, and major 
seventh, and is called a major fonr-lbld chord, A similar chord is found 
on the fourth degree of each major scale. Minor four-fold chords are 
found on the second, third, and sixth degrees of every major scale. 
They consist of a minor third, major fifth, and minor seventh. The 
seventh founded on the fifth degree of every major scale is called a 
Dominant Seventh ; it consists of a Major third, Major fifth, and a Mi- 
nor seventh. This chord plays a very important role in musical com- 
position. The Dimmisaed seventh consists of a Minor third, Minor 
fifth and Minor seventh. We shall denominate the four-fold chords on 
the first and fourth of the major scale as major; on the fifth as dom- 
inant; on the second, iMrd and 9ixth as minor; on the seventh as di- 
minished. Transpose these chords into all the major keys. 

FOUR-FOLD CHORDS ON THE KINOR SCALE. 




Dominant. Mi^or. Diminiahed. 
jumor. 
Minor. Mi^or. 

In order to distinguish the dififerent kinds ei sevenths, we shall here- 
tffter use large capital letters, thus : G ^, F ^, Cjf Tt, with a mark through 
the figure^ for major four-fold chords. For minor four-fold chords we 
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will use small letters with the plain figure 7 : d 7, e 7, a 7. DominanX 
sevenths will be written with large letters, thus : 07, C7, 0](7, JD7, 
A 7, E|27. DiminUhed four-fold chords will be written with small let- 
ters, a figure seven, and a cypher, thus : ^a7, ^b 7, ^d 7, ^0 7, ^gj}7, 
&c. As we have before stated, the student must transpose all the above 
chords mto other keys, for practice, if he would be materially benefitted 
It is also an excellent practice to accustom the ear to different harmonies 
by getting a second person to strike them on the piano while you stand 
with your back to the instrument and name them. Too much attention 
to this subject cannot be given, for it quickens the ear, and helps culti- 
vate all the musical faculties. 

CHANGES OF P08ITI01T. 

In all the exhibition of the chords so far, the fundamental tone has 
appeared only in its original position, as the lowest tone, with the third 
next above, fifth above that, and lastly, the seventh. All the above 
chords are capable of several transformations without altering the mate- 
rial character of the chord ; one becomes a variation of the other : for in- 
stance, the chord o e g becomes eg o or g o e ; the letters all remain the 
same, but their position is changed. This changing the position of the 
letters, necessitates a change of the intervals, so that different intervals 
and harmonies are constantly multiplying ; in fact, there is no real end 
to the variety of harmonies which can be constructed. This change is 
called inversion. 

IKVER8IOK OF'THREE-FOLD CHORDS. 

We have seen that three-fold chords form in themselves thirds and 
fifths ; but by inversion other intervals ai-e produced. Now to produce 
an inversion, it is necessary to ehange the fundamental note, otherwise 
the chord is not inverted. If the third or fifth is changed and the 
fundamental note remains in position, there is no inversion, but simply 
a displacement of the third and fifth into a closer or dispersed position. 
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It has ftlreacly been observed that the letters of a chord cannot be 
changed ; they can only be placed higher or lower on the staff, as cir- 
cumstances may require. Thus, c e g 



^3 



or 



^i 



2Z 



is a three-fold chord in its fundamental position, though in the second 
example the third is carried up an octave. To produce an inversion of 
this chord, the c or fundamental note must be carried into the position 
of the third or iifth. We will now give a few examples of inverted 
chords. 

INVEBSIOKB OF ALL THE FUNDAMENTAL THREE-FOLD CHORDS IX THB MAJOR 

BCALB OF C. 

fimd. iRt invcr. 2d mrcr. _, 

-F^— T—- >-j — zStzz 




522: 



2Z 



#: 



sh 



-^ 



migor. major, minor, minor, minor, minor, minor, minor. 




— f^—^9- 



ISZIE 



\ 



maj. miij. maj. maj. maj. maj. min. min. min. dim dim. dim. 

INVERSION OF THE THREE-FOLD CHORDS OF THE A KINOU SCALE. 




nun. min. min. maj. maj. mnj. maj. maj. maj. dim. dim. dim. 
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It will be observed that the previoag ohords are all in the elose poai- 
tioiu We eamestlj recommend the student to transpose them into 
other keys, and also to write them in both the close and dispersed po- 
sitions. 

The fundamental three-fold chord in its first position is called the 
ihird-fifth chord ; in its first inversion it is called the chord of the sixih^ 
in its second inversion it is called the sixth-fimrth chord, becanse it 
produces these intervals with the bass note. 



INVEBSION or THB FOUB-FOLD HABMONIES OF TBS XAJOB 0CALB OF C 
Ex.6. 




major. inaj. 



mi^I* niaor. min. 



mm. 




-«^ 



^S 



t$?- 



t ^ <g^ 







mm. 



min. min. 



mi^. mi^. 



au^. 



mig. 




dom. dom. dom. dom. min. 



min. min. dim. dim. dim. dim* 



There are tlvree inversions of the /cmr-^Z^ chords, (sevenths.) Each 
inversion produces different intervals. The fundamental positio|i is 
called a chord of the seioewth,. 7. The fint inversion produces the 
chord of the fi/th-Hxth : } The second inversion gives the chord ot 
the siX'/our-threef or f ; the third inversion, the chord of the six-four^ 
tu)o, or j. 

In the appropriate plaoe we shall give the signs and figures necessaiy 
for a thorough understanding of all the chords of the seventh* 
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XINOR POUn-rOLD CHORDS ON RA80 NOTES 07 THB 8CALB. 




■:# 



" O ^ " ' 




1^- 




^^ 



i 



inia« 

17 



dim. 

iiP7 



maL 



iniA* doxEu 

iv7 V 



mat. 



VII07 



imrOR 70I7R-POLD CHORDS ON TREBLE NOTES OF THB SCALB. 




^ 






I 




ai 




e 



muu 

i7 



dSnia 

1107 



auA> 

lujr 



BlfaU 

iv7 



Yijr VU07 




U I »«K T M > CHOXU OV THB SSTHrTR IX K KtSOtU 



1^ JM^H tH^l f^ 





* The inyenioos of the chord on tonic minor are impracticable. 
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THBBB-VOLD 0U0BD8 OF THB MINOR SOAUI AMD THEIR INVERSIONS. 
Tncdeal lesMns for writing, embracing examples in all the different harmonies or 
combinaiiona used, will be foiuid at the end of this book. 





<g — ^ — ^- 



-^- 



g 



:Eg 




Second iuTcrsion. 



ii 



m. 



m 

t g " 



pj 



■^- 



■f- 



-e- 

-4- 



IV 



T 




I 




-(S^- 



-^- 



E minor. 



.--^ 



P 



I 



3Zir 



.<g> — 



1st inversion. 

^9- 



.Ct 





s 




2Z 



22ZZ|:: 



a 



■<^- 



g 



ig: 



-iS^- 




=g=: 



O"- 



\ 



2d inversion. 



g 



-<S>- 



s: 



I 



.^. 



-«s^ 



1 
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■&- 



-^• 



iiiiuor. 



-w 



r r-^~T-S ^ — T 



^ 



-^ 



■^- 



zz: 



P 



Ist iuveraion. 



-&- 





^:^^ 



Ei3 



3: 



D minor. 



m^ 



— 1^- 




m 



'^' 



3E^E^EI 



'f^- 



—^ — 1-<!5> 



I 



let inveraloD. 
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4t. — -« — ^^GL^^uC 



^ 



s 



'^- 



m 






J^—^ 



^=: 



6 miDor. 



1st inrcniion. 



p 









322: 



><S^ 



-a: 



■^- 



■^^ 



isr 




Second hrrorsTtm. 



^tpi? 




2Z 



« 



I 



-«$^ 



EXAMPLfiS OP ZlfTERTBD railBB-FO£9 CHORDS COKTI^WUEDy IN CLOSE JkJTD 

DISPERSED POSITIONS. 

Ex. 7. 

C miOor. A minor. 




i -m il.ii 



ItzncMnM 



i ' - 77 f T I ~ ~ 
. : iry — i. ._^^ — ggiii^zz 
^ 1 &c Ci^ 



meiMil. 



thinU or 
Ift Inversion. 



fifth, or 
2d Inversion. 



^ ^ 







Here we hare in Example 7, the /un<2ame»to2 position, namely, <me, 
f/^ree, and ^t^e. In the second measure will be found the first inv^er- 
sion, consisting of the ihird^ fifth and octave position of the fundamen- 
tal tone, the hn88 being carried np an octave* In the third measure 
occnrs the second inversion ; the fifth of the original chord beeofnes 
the fundamental or bass, the original third becomes a sixth, and thu 
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original fwndamental or haM becomes a fourth of the new ohord. In 
this inversion of the three-fold chord we have produced Uoo new inter- 
vals without nsing different letters ) they are a fourth in the first in- 
version, and four-six in the second inversion. 




I 



uG 



T^- 






i 



•J!g- 



:3: 



IL^.or-i2— 



-^ ^^ 



6 major. 



m 



22: 



£ minor. 



1=1 



3: 



■« 



^- 




"^ ^- 



^^- 



r — ^- 



T major. 



ii 



?: 



t$?- 



:^ 



■^- 



s^ 



2?: 



i 



-tSJ- 



S 



D minor. 



^3 



^■ 



^ 






jSL 






' g? ^g?" 
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^ 



2::^ 



f^ 



-^- 



-« 



^- 



■=^ 



^- 



£1. 



-^ 



-<$»- 



B [7 major. 



6 minor. 






i^ 



-^ 



-& 



\ 



^ 



k 



# 



ZZ2: 



3l 



-^-«r- 



u!2 - 






-or- 



■0 €?- 



1 



P— ^- 



tS>- 



t^ 



t5?- 



^^ 




fefe 




A major. 



■^^^ — ^— 



"S. 



-^- 









fcl 



;l_«2_:i:s 




:g 



i^ 



gy 



^i 



F ^ minor. 



-^ 



ZJ2L 



^ — ^- 



ZSl'^^IZZZ 



221 



\ 









<g^ r ^ 



\ 



We will now give a few practical examples of the movement of the 
three-fold chords and their inversions. 



Ex.8. 

3E 




■^ 



^ 



Fnndamcntal position. 



i 



^ 



^ 



■& 



\ 



3: 



tS- 



2^ 



Ist inversion. 



^ 



:^ 



■^- 



2z: 



I 



12^ 



<$?- 



IV 



■($?- 



rv 
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^ 



7^ 



■^■ 



2d inrenlon. 



^ 



^- 



'js:: 



?2: 



-(5?- 



m 



IV 



In the above, the hass moves up to the fourth, the fifth, the octave, 
and back to the fundamental tone again ; this makes \\'hat is called a 
cadence, or a satisfactory close. The inversions are treated in just the 
■ame manner as the fundamental chord. The minor three-fol chord 
takes the same course as the major. 





m 



■S^ 



\ 



'^ 



-JSt. 



t-T 



•^ 



^ 



^zLg:i=:f 



+-r 



-^- 



:^ 



-&- 



m 






'JSL 



1 



t^- 



-25^ 



-eS^ 
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^^ 



^ 



-&- 



i 






^ 



t^ 



*^ ^ * j 






1^- 



v> • 



4-^ 




e 



^ 



^ 



1 



P 



^S 




I 



■(»- 



7S^- 



\ 
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^ 



?2- 



-&- 



I 



? iS^ 



■^ 




INYEB8IOK OF THB FBINOIPAL FVKDAMXICTAL CH0BD8 KEYIEWED. 



i 




The chord stands thns : c, e, g : o is the funda- 
mental note, e is the /undamentdl thirds and g is the 
fundamental fifth. 

E, is a major third from the root, g, is a tMJor fifth from the root, 
and a minor third above the major third. In the j^rs^ inversion of the 
chord, the fundamental tMrd becomes the temporary root, and the fun- 
damental ,/f/%^ becomes the tcm^porary third : the fundamental root be- 
comes a sixth to the temporary root 



First iiiYcrsion. 




:c^2: 







Second inversion. 



f^ 



-Q-^- 



1 



In the second inversion the original fifth becomes the temporary 
root : the original third becomes the sixth to the temporary root, and 
the original root becomes a fourth to the temporary root. 
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^st. 



Sd. 



8d. 



zz 



-& 



■i9- 



-&- 



^ — 

2d position. 



Ist position. 



8d position. 



This is Stated as plainly as it can very well be, and we will now take 
up the other ohords^ of the scale in succession. 

All chords of the seventh are dissonantf and require jpr^pora^Mm and 
reaolutUmj except the dominant^ which resolves directly to its tonic. 
The three-fold harmonies are consonant^ as a general thing, and require 
no preparation. Consonant intervals may be doubled, hut dissonant 
intervals are very rarely doubled, though there are exceptions to all 
rules. 

Major sevenths are very dissonant, but are often employed to good 
advantage by the ingenious composer. 



SEQUENCE OF SEVENTHS. 



The bass moves up a fourth or doivn a fifth. This exercise can be 
carried through the scale, and also must be transposed into other keys 
for practice. 




^3=^ 



-^- 



-^- 



s 



WE 



§1 



i^ 



C7 



F5f 



IS* 



ob7 



e7 



2± 
a7 



-(S> 



d7 
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I 



g 



^: 



« 



^ 




# 



-<!2- 



3f 



H-- 



1^ 



H- 



22: 



3 



^ 



t^*- 



GTt 



Ft 



ob7 / e7 



a7 





Dominant sevenths are the most important, and we give them wiih 
the mle which governs their movement. 

Bulb. In dominant sevenths, the root moves np a fourth, or down a 
fifth ; bnt when in one of the npper parts, it remains unchanged. The 
UUrd moves up one degree. The fifth generally down one degree, but 
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cometimeB up ose degree. The seventh always down one degree. 
Domin ant sevenths on the minor scale observe the same mle. Be 
sure to transpose into other keys for practice. 
Dominant sevenths. 




6 6 4 

6 4 2 

MIMOB VOVB-FOLD CHORDS. (SEVENTHS.) 

Miner sevenths on the second degree of the scale. Bulb. — They 
move to dominant sevenths and like them are resolved. 
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Minor BeventhB on the third degree of the Beale. 





> 5^fcr^^ 



-f» — i^ 1^^^ — ^ 



m 



■&■ 



^ !g % ^ 



■^J- — ^ 



t^ 



ii 



i!5^ 



22: 



-^- 



^ 



2Z 




tS^ 



lljE 



6 
6 




Minor seyenths on the sixth degree of the scale. 
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DiminiBhed seyenths. 




p^^^ 



i 



'^• 



li. 




CHAPTER VI. 



TONES FORBIQN TO THE HABMONT. 



The harmonio combinations which have been thus far explained aa 
fundamental harmoniee always consist of the same tones, bnt there 
are other tones which frequently occur in music not found or explained 
in any of the fundamental harmonies ; such tones not belonging strict- 
ly to the fhndamental harmonies are called foreign to the harmony. 
In relation to the above, we will remark that an additional tone may 
be added without changing any notes of the harmonies already ex- 
plained. This is the case with the dominant sevenths and minor 
sevenths when a m>ajor or a minor third is added above the seventh* 
This harmony appears as a m^ijor or minor ninth, g b d f a. 
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Major ninth. 



aiath. 





These chords are called chords of the seventh - ninths because the 
upper note is situated a ninth from the bass note, or nine degrees from 
it. Inversions of this chord with the fundamental note left out. 




Minor ninths. 
Fig.i. 




9 



rit 



'iiwi:. 



Z^tS=tl 



When and where the ninth is to be applied, is not in our province 

to explain ; we only have to do with the naming and progression of it. 

( treatment.) 
Slg.2. 
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Fig. 8. 

Fig. 4. 




The major ninth Bounds more agreeable when it lies higher than the 
original third : if it lies helaw the third; the effect is disagreeable, and 
on this aoooont, oomposerS| as fieur as possible; avoid such positions. 



Fig. ft. 




Fig. 6. 




The miyor ninth usually sounds still more smoothly when it lies 
higher than thei fundamental J\fth. As there are other chords of the 
ninth to be explained hereafter; it becomes necessary to give the 
ninths above treated; particular names, and we shall therefore call 
them independent nintlis. Major independent ninths in some of the 
harsher or more disagreeable positions cited for examples. 



Fig. 7. 




^ tL 
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Fig. 8. Dispersed and doce position. 

? .^^ .^ H-g .ft 




Fig, 9. 





Fig. 10. Resolution. 




^ 



-^ -#- 
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Tig. 11. Prepared Bercnth*. 




MODULATION BT THB POXTB-VOLD DOMINANT HABMONT. 
Ex 1. • I t 1 




C:I V IG V7 



Xx. 2. Hodulatioii when the domiiuuit Is not the leacHng cliord. 



y i ^ n 




C: 



7 I 

I V le 



I G:V C:V I 
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m 



fi i i i I I ^ 



i 



i 



I 




A IT I OiiT I V7 I 

A fonr-fold chord with the fundamental tone omitted and a ninth 
Bnbetituted therefor^ makes it very difficult to distinguish. The oases 
most easily distinguished are those of the first InverBiony or, where the 
chords stand in thirds, one above another. Fig. 3. 

The appearance of the ninth with the root left out, is like the seventh, 
and becomes very difficult for the unlearned to distinguish ; but we 
hope farther on to make it plain, even to the novice. W,nor indepen- 
dent ninths, are often called chords of the dAmiimhed seventh, because 
the bass tone, ( the root being left off,) forms a diininiehed seventh 
with the upper tone ; as, gj|, b, d, f ; B, d, f, a^, &o. 
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These ohords are aU arranged at the diBtanoe of a minor third from 
eaoh other: distance between each note is a minor third, cjj^ e, g, b|?y 
ik; d, f, 1^2, cfc: fjf, a, c, e|z: c, efe, gfe, bfefe: aj},ojf,e,g: g, b|z, dfe, f^ 
It ^11 be seen that tbis foar-fold chord introdnees tones foreign to the 
harmony, and may with propriety be called a chromatio harmony. 

The intervals which the ninth forms with other elements of the har- 
mony. 

What intervalB the ninth forms with other elements of the harmony 
where they lie higher than the ninth. Major mnth, minor seventh, 
m ajor fifth, major third and major second. Minor ninth, diminished sev- 
enth, minor fifth, minor third and minor second, K we go into an exam- 
ination of the different positions and inversions of iAie chords under con- 
sideration, we shall find in the first inversion of a fonr-fold chord with 
the ninth, the original migor third becomes the bass tone ; the mijor 
fifth become» a small third : the seventh becomes its minor fifth, and 
Its major ninth becomes its diminished seventh, and the fundamental 
tone itself becomes a minor sixth, or : 




In the second ifivMvioii, the original mi^or fifth becomes the bass 
lone : the seventh becomes a minor third : the minor ninth becomes 
either a major or minor fifth: themi^or third becomes a major sixth, 
the fandamental tone itself becomes a minor fourth. 




^ g .B ^ g ;b 



T — 27 



' 77 
In the third inversion of the four-fold chord with ninth, the seventh 

becomes the bass tone : the third becomes the major fourth : the fourth 

becomes the migor sixth : the m^or or minor ninth becomes a m^jor 

or minor third : the root appears as a m%}or second. 
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N 



8. 



-F- 
-T- 
-R- 



^r^ 



7SL 



i? 






Finally in the fonrth inversion^ or when the ninth becomes the bass 
tone, the third becomes a major second : the fifth becomes a minor or 
.major fourth : the seventh becomes a major or minor sixth : and the 
fundamental tone becomes a major or minor seventh. 

R^ ^ "y 




.p. 

-T 

"S" 



^=^ 



JL 






N # 

As a nsefnl exercise, the student had better write out all the inver- 
sions of these chords, and give a definite account to himself of every 
note. The major four-fold chord of C with ninth, Decomes c, e, g, bl?, 
d : first inversion, e, g, b|^, d, c : second inversion, g, b|^ d, c, e : third 
inversion, b^, d, c, e, g : fourth inversion, d, c, e, g, b{^, or, 

* « ^ s 




-^^ 



% 




\ 



In like manner other ninths can be taken up and gone through with. 

The reason why we call the above ninths tfulepen^en^, is because 
they are not confined to the condition of transient notes or suspension, 
but are entirely independent of such notes. 



TRANSITION. 



One method of introducing tones into a harmony which are entirely 
foreign to it is that which is denominated transition. 

Transition depends on circumstances : a voice, before giving a par- 
ticular note that belongs to a fundamental harmony, la&y first give the 
next Jiigher or lower note, thus passing over to its proper harmonic 
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tone : the previoiis stmok note is called the tratisitian tone, because it 
is struck in advance of the principal tone, the tone to which it leads. 

This species of transition produces a rich source of new combinations 
of which it is not in the province of this book to treat in a definite 
manner. There are many ways in which tones foreigii to the funda- 
mental harmonies may be introduced, and which must be learned 
through a course of practical writing under a eompelent teacher. 

CONSONANT AND DISSONANT CHORDS. 

Teachers of music usually divide all harmonies into consonant and dis- 
sonant , or pleasing and displeasing. Consonant tones are those which 
constitute the three-fold harmonies, first, third and fifth: and every 
other tone or combination, is called dissonant. Thus : the fundamental 
tone, its third and fifdi, are consonant] with the seventh, ninth, or any 
other combination added, it is called dissonant, 

PREPABATION. 

It has been ascertained that there are chords which are more or less 
disagreeable, such as the major and minor sevenths, and the ninths: 
this harshness can be done away with by what is termed preparation ; 
by introducing the discordant note into a previous chord. This prepar- 
ing the note beforehand, is called the preparation of dissonance. The 
tone itself, as it is beard in the chord of preparation, is called tone of 
preparation. Most sevenths require preparation. The major seventh is 
very disagreeable to the ear, but the minor sevenths are much less so^ 
though both require to be prepared. 

The dominant sevenths do not require any preparation, but may re- 
solve directly to a concord. Tones which are foreign to the fundamental 
harmonies must be prepared, like the ninth, when the fundamental tone 
is heard with it. 

Theorists have laid down the rule that all dissonances must he pre- 
pared, but the rule is often broken, as in the case of dominant sevenths, 
and therefore the rule does not hold good in all cases. 
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SXA.)tPLE8 OF PBBPABINO THE SETENTH. 

Essential harmonies of thd Iceij are the tonic chordj or major three- 
fold chord, and the fcmr-fold chord on the major fiflh: this last harmony 
is next after the tonic harmony, and is called dominant harmony, and 
the fifth is tli^ dominant The next harmony nearly related to this key, 
is the three-fold chord on the minor fourth of the tonic, — a three-fold 
chord that is major when the tonic harmony is major , and minor when 
the tonic harmony is minor. It is called suMominant chord, because it 
is the under fifth of the tonic. The three essential harmonies of C, are 
C) e, g: g, b, d : g, b, d, f, and f, a, c. 

The four most essential harmonies of every key are the m^ajor and 
minor three-fold chord : the fliree and four-fold harmony on the Jifth 
or dominant, and the three-fold chord on the suh-dominant. These arc 
the heads of the family ; they determine its character, they impress the 
lugr on the ear, and are called the most essential harmonies of the key. 
Whole pieces are often constructed on the above harmonies, and even 
on the tODie and dominant. There are other harmonies nearly related, 
which will appear more plain to the student as he progresses in bis stud- 
ies. The harmonies of each key have already been given, but we will 
once more enumerate them» 



MAJOa SCALE. 



?--^-T^-^- 




C Ct, d, d7, e, e7, T, Tt, G, G7, 



a7. Ob, Ob7. 



MINOB SCALE. 




a, a7, Ob; Ob7, 



d, d7, E. E7, r, r7, og#, og#r. 
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Mode of representing the different harmonies. For fiMJor harmonies 
we will use large capital letters thus : G, B, D, F : for minor harmonies, 
small letters will be used thus : a, d, e, and for diminished harmonies a 
small cypher will be placed before the letter thus; Oa, od. For four- 
fold chord a figure 7 will be used after the letter, thus : d7, D7y &c. 
The following figures will be used underneath the chords; I, lY, Y, or 
large figures for major chords and small figures ( ii, in, viO , yii7) for 
minor and diminished. Tables showing all the appropriate harmonies of 
major and minor keys should be constructed on all the different degrees 
of the scale, like the following example. C, Ctt, C^ or B, B^, A, A^, G^, 
G, G^, Fj|, F, F^, £, JE^, D, D^, c|, &c. Each harmony is capable of 
having more than one key, and may be represented by a large letter 
at one time, and by a amM letter at another. On the jfSrsf degree, on- 
ly a m<ijor *Aree-fold and mo/or/owr-fold chord can occur — thus : I or 
17. The harmony of the second degree is always a minor three-fold 
and a minor four-fold chord, thus, n, Ii7. 

The harmony of the third degree is minor, thus: lu or iii7. 

The harmony of the fourth degree is major j IV or IV7. 

The harmony of the fifth degree is major; V or V7. 

The harmony of the sixth degree is minor; vi or vi7. 

The harmony of the seventh degree is diminished ; Oyii or Ovii7. 

The harmony in minor keys on ihe first degree of the scale is always i. 

On the second degree is ^u or ^ij7. Onthe/otir^A degree iv or rv7. 

On the fifth degree V or V7. On the siodh degree VI or YVjt. 

On the seventh degree ^\u. It wUl be seen that major three-fold 

chords occur on the first, fourth and fifth of major keys, and third, 

fourth or fifth and sixth of minor keys. Minor three-fold chords occur 

on the second, third and sixth of major scales, and on the^r^^ and fourth 

of minor keys. Diminished three-fold chords occur on the seventh in 

major, and second^ and seventh in minor keys. Dominant sevenths 

occur only on X\ie fifth of the scale. Minor sevenths occur on the see- 
ond, third and sixth degrees, and diminished on the seventh ; m^ajor 
sevenths are found on the first and fourth of msyor, and fourth of 
minor, &c. 
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The viwjor or minor keys which are the nearest related, are those 
which are most like each other, and are the dominant and avh-dominant 
of each key. The relationship of keys mnst be left here, as we do not 
wish to make this a complete book of harmony, and will dose this part 
of onr subject with a table of near related keys. 

TABLE OF THB KBLATIONSHIPS OF KEYS. 

— a —A—ft — Ft—dt — I»—bt — Bt—g^ 

1 I I I I I I I I I 
F — d — D — h — B -^ ^ — Gt^ ^ —Et — cX 

I I I I I I I I I I 

JE>i — g — G — e —^ E— (^—Ot— iJt — At — /X 

I I I I I I I I I I 

J|b _ c — — a— A—ft—Ft—dt—m — lfi^ 

I I I I I I I I I I 

A^— f— F— d-^D— h^B— ^ — Gt — ^ 

I I I I I I I I I I 

Uti —1)1 —B^—g — G — e — E —(^ — Ct —ca 

I I I I I I I I I. I 

G^ — ^— E^— c — — a — A —fl—Ft—di 

I I I I I I I I I I 

G^— cii — A^ — f— F — d — D — h — B —^ 

I I II I I I I I.I 

F'l — d'^—It^ — ^ — B^— g — G — e — E — <^ 

I I I I I I I I I I 

J5bb— ^ _ G^ — i^—F!^ — c — O — a —^A —ft 

I I I I I I I I I I 

J^ht_ cb _ (7k _ dH— A^ — f — F — d — D — h 

I J I I I I I I I I 

A^t—fi—F^—J^—U^—^—S^—g— G- 

I i I I I I I I I 

]pL—pi—J^ — ^—G^— Ji — E^— c — C7 - 



e 
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It might be UBefnli as an exercise, to go throagh the preceding table 
carefully and propose questions somewhat as follows : What keys are 
most nearly related to C7*miyor t What to c-ininort What to /-minor '^ 
&c. — ^What keys are thns related in the second degree ? — What in the 
third degree ^ — Which of these relationships are the more or the )esa 
intimate?— In which degree are F 9nd JE related to each other I^What 
is the relationship between c and a f— &o. 

/ TEXPERAMEVT. 

To tnne an instrument with entire parity and exactness, with the 
tone g as the perfectly pure fi/ihf that is, so that the velocity of the vi- 
brations of the tone g would be to those of the tone c as 3 to 2, g accom- 
plishing three vibrations in the time c accomplishes two— and d as a 
jiure fifth or under fourth and so on through a, e, b, fK,cl, and gt. 

Theresult of this |>t(r0 tuning would necessitate a great number of 
keys, and for this reason, another and more practical method has been 
adopted. The diiferenpe between dl and ^ must be equally divided, 
and so through all the enliarmonic keys of the piano. This manner of 
tuning is called equ>al temperament. No two instruments can be tuned 
absolutely alike, beeaude the timber or quality of tone does not corres- 
pond. A stringed instrument produces a dififerent quality of tone from 
a wind instrument, and so we might go through all the various instru- 
ments of the orchestra, &c., &c. 

CHAPTER VII. 

MODULATION. 

Modulation is the changing of harmonies in or out of a key. That 
modalation in which a piece remains in one key, is called modulation 
in the key. That modulation which, after the ear becomes attuned to 
om) key is changed into another, is called modulating out of the key, 
or digressive modulation. Digressive modulaUon then, is the changing 
of attunement from one key to another. 
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^ 



ISL 



-JSL 






22: 



-^ 



22: 



\ 



a £ a GO' 

A modnlation which wholly eraBes the impressiun of tho previous 
key is called perfect modulation ; bnt when such impression is not en- 
tirely eradicated from the ear, it is called imperfect modulation. 




The dwninant four-fold harmony of the new key is the usual means 
by which a modulation is generally effected, and is therefore called tho 
leading harmony ; but modulation cap be effected by other meaps, as 
we shall prove by and by. 

Modulations may be made from any major key to the eleven other 
major keys ; from a major key to any of the twelve minor keys ; from 
any minor key to the eleven other m^npr Jc^ys^ uidfrom any minor key 
to any of the twelve major keys, niaking in all /orty-sinB ipodulations. 
How and by what means are we to determine whether a piece 19 in 
this or that key 1 The principles relating to this subject are quite 
simple, as the ear explains to itself every combination of tones in the 
most simple, most natural and most obvious manner. Generally 
speaking, the attnnement of the ear to any particular k<^y, arises from 
the introduction of harmonies which are peculiar to that key. Thus, 
the toniCy dominant and sub-dominant harmonies are peculiar to every 
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key, And a piece of miiBio nsnally begins with the tonic hannony, though 
there are infitances where a piece of mnsic begins with other than tonic 
chords. The ear once attnned to a particular key does not change its 
state of attnnement into that of another key without a sufficient cause. 
The means by which modulations are made are so numerous^ and so 
diversified, that we shall not enter into detailed statements, but shall 
leave the subject in the hands of the teacher of praetieal harmony^ to 
explain to his pupils, how and in what way modulations are best effected. 
There are many forbidden progressions, many rules laid down for this 
and that chord to be doubled and not to be doubled, together with a 
thousand and one rules given for naming and omitting chords, which 
are only given to be broken, that we deem it inexpedient to argue at 
length any of these disputed points. For this reason, we have left the 
entire matter of arbitrary rules to the judgment of the teacher, to 
teach according to his educational standpoint, and according to the 
necessities of the occasion. Hoping our labors have not been in vain, 
we wish our students Godspeed. 



PRA.CTICAL EXAMPLES IN WRITING HARMOlSrY 

CORRECTLY. 



PROOXXSSION. 



Two consecutive Fifths or Octaves must not follow each other, as 
they sound unpleasantly on the ear, and make what is termed false 
progression. 

A few examples. Used. 

^ Bad. Bad. 
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Octaves and Fifiths. 




First poeition. Good. 
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-& 



-eg- 



-^- 



^ 
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e: 



■fi» 
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3: 



•f9- 



12L 
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CI GV 

Second position. 



CI 



FIV 



GV 



CI 



^S 



^^ 



3£ 



=f: 



75^ 



i 



2Z 



-^ 



SL 



ISL 



ISL 



I 



Third position. 
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ISL 
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First. 




Second. 






g 



^^— — 



FIV 



iS^ 



^ 



zz; 



2z: 



a: 



2z: 



I 



s: 



CI GV CI 



g 





a 



2z: 



Third. 



j ^4-f I i I s I g 



^ 



I 



-<^- 



3: 




^ 



g 



gg I 



7srr-d 



TBI ADS IN TH^BB POSITIONS ON THB PBINOIFAL HARMONIES OF THB SO ALB. 

These examples show how chords can move without making consec- 
ntive Fifths and Octaves. 




CIGVFIVCIGVCI CIFIVaVCIFIVCI 
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The above exercises must be transposed into all the other miyor keys. 



Sequence 




m 



^^■ 



-& 



-^ 



■^ 



^' 




-&- 



-&- 



•^' 




::3zs 



s 



JSL 



-^- 



S 



-^- 



zz 



-^' 



ZSL 



ZZ 



-^- 



■&- 
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All the exeroises given above must be transposed into all miyor keys 
in order to familiarize the student with the triads.- 



§ 



No. 1. 

4 



=2^ 



\ ^- 



SXERCISES TO BB WBITTBN. 



^ 



^ 



m 



I 

No. 2. 



^ 



IV n 



'^- 



m 



VI III 



t$>- 



^ 



No. 3. 



9i 



^ 



z±=l 



m 



No. 4. 

-f- 
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m 



■zt 



^ 



^■ 



-&■ 



^ 



-&- 



i 



4^ 



ISr^ 



No. 5. 



^ 



—&■ 



?z: 



X 






A minor. The seyenth of the minor scale mast be sharped. 




A sharp or flat over the bass note indicates that the third in the har- 
monj most be sharped or flatted. 



Minor exercises. 
No. 1. 



-^■ 



+ 



# 



No. 2. 



z?~t: 



t!^ 



# 



# 



m 



-^ 



=^ 



3 



X 



1 



No. 3. • 



9^ 



B 



t 



# 



Ko.4. 



# 



■^ 



* Indicfttei tli. fifth b sluurped 

No. 5. * 
D minor. 6 _ 4^ 



^gH~l-.^gtJ=^ 



«- 



e 




* A the liighest note in harmonf. • 



no 
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No. 6. 



No. 7. 

ElQiiior, 




No. 10. 

C minor. ^ 



^ 



Et 



# ^ 

?2: 



js>- 



t 



■^■ 






t: 



U5L 



3t=t 



J 



EXE&CI8B8 INTRODUCnrO THE CHORD OF THE BI^TH. 
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HOW THE CHORD OF THE SIXTH CAN BE USED 'WITHOUT FBODUdNG FAXSB 

PBOOKB88ION8. 
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OHOBD 07 THE SIXTH AND FOURTH. 
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INTEB8I0N OF 8ETENTH8 WITH TIGUBSB* 
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If the student has been diligent and Mthfal in writing all the exam- 
ples given in this book; he will have no trouble in writing from any 
figured bass, or understanding any chords used in musical composition. 
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